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The Editor Previews 
Issue 


This 


Frou Bury the Dead to The Troubled 
Air, Irwin Shaw has always been a par- 
tisan, though not always of the same 
party. To evaluate a writer so didactic 
and yet so dramatic, the editor chose a 
social liberal with known courage. You 
will enjoy BERGEN EvaNs’ survey and 
critique whether or not you have read 
Shaw. 


In “A Bridge for the Poets,’ SARAH I. 
Roopy offers not merely a genuine fusion 
of the chronological and personal-prob- 
lems methods but also real help with 
teaching students to understand and ap- 
preciate symbolism: 


“Building a Background for Under- 
standing Our Language,” by Epitu E. 
SHEPHERD, reports the results of years 
of careful and intelligent experiment to 
interest high school students in the tools 
they use most. Miss Shepherd’s account, 
with its outline of the unit, should fur- 
nish to any who wish to do similar 
work a solid foundation. 


Too often teachers of English who 
have had no training or experience in 
dramatics are required to take charge of 
school plays. Such unfortunates will find 
some helpful advice in ‘Selecting Plays 
for Production,” by RUTH STOKESBERRY. 
Those who have had training and/or ex- 
perience will be interested, too. 


Teachers of able high school seniors 
should profit much from CHARLES B. 
WILLaRp’s report, ‘The Poets of Con- 
troversy for the High School Student.”’ 
Willard sent a list of the occupations of 
the fathers—a fair cross-section of any 
moderate-sized town. Nor were the I.Q.’s 
exceptional. 


We can never have a large enough 
store of procedures for encouraging 
and guiding individual reading. ETHEL 
Worrtuincton’s “A Ninth-Grade Read- 
ing Project’? describes a procedure at 
once individualized and socialized. 


Worth-while classroom games are 
scarce. They may disguise the uselessness 
of the content to be learned or they may 
require too much time for explanation 
and mechanics. An occasional game, if 
easily understood and used for drilling on 
significant content, may be useful in it- 
self and as a morale-booster. WILLIAM 
CONKLIN’s timely “Kickoff in the Class- 
room”’ seems to meet these tests. Please 
do not apply this technique to classifica- 
tion grammar. 


VERA M. Bascock’s “Individualizing 
Instruction” is a method of attending 
to individual faults in speaking and 
writing without destroying the “audience 
situation.”’ The teacher who uses it must 
be on guard against overemphasizing 
the technical elements. 

“Intergroup Education in the English 
Class,” by ALICE HowArRD SPAULDING, 
shows how easily vital problems may be 
uncovered where students feel free to 
speak their minds. 


Peart S. Lupin in “Laying the 
Groundwork for Group Work’’ offers 
enough information forothers to begin on. 

A simple, important evaluation device 
is offered by HELEN RAND MILLER in 
“What if They Don’t Know Grammar?” 
The wordy debates about the values of 
grammar might well be adjourned in 
favor of such fact-finding procedures. 
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Irwin Shaw 


BERGEN EVANS" 


lew SHAW appeared on the American 
literary scene at the age of twenty-three 
when his playlet—for it was hardly more 
—Bury the Dead was produced at the 
Ethel Barrymore Theater in 1936. The 
action of the play was exceedingly 
simple. In ‘the second year of the war 
that is to begin tomorrow night”’ six dead 
soldiers refuse to be buried, on the 
ground that they have never had a 
chance to live. Patriotism, religion, the 
pleas of their loved ones, the commands 
of their officers, and the threatened panic 
of society in general are all in vain, and 
they walk off the stage at the final cur- 
tain, followed by the men who had been 
ordered to bury them, with a vague but 
powerful suggestion that outraged na- 
ture will tolerate war no longer. 

Hans Chlumberg, in his Miracle at 
Verdun, produced by the Theater Guild 
five years earlier, had also built a sensa- 
tional play around a fantasy of the un- 
buried dead. But Chlumberg’s dead, 
finding the world no better for their 
sacrifice and themselves unwanted, had 
returned in despair to their graves. 
Shaw’s play was more somber in its tone, 
his dead more passionate in their regrets, 


t Northwestern University. 


and the suggestion of hope in its con- 
clusion, however vague and romantic, 
more exciting. 

Pacifism of this particular kind, that 
attributed wars to the selfish machina- 
tions of an evil few and believed they 
could be ended by a refusal to take part 
in them, was not so popular in 1936 as it 
had been a few years earlier. Coming 
events were casting ominous shadows, 
and conscientious objectors merely added 
exasperation to the other tensions. But 
exasperation is vocal. Bury the Dead was 
too well written to be ignored, and Shaw 
was embarked upon a promising career. 

The next year he produced another 
pacifist play, Siege, but this was not a 
success, and he has consistently omitted 
it from the list of his works. 

In 1939 he had a second success with 
The Gentle People, a play which, because 
of its happy endings for the principal 
characters, is probably to be classified 
as a comedy. Two peace-loving men, a 
Jew and a Greek, find what little happi- 
ness their lives afford in fishing from a 
small boat they own. Even this modest 
recreation is threatened, however, when 
they are terrorized by a racketeer who 
extorts “protection” money from them. 
They appeal to the law only to find the 
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judge in league with the racketeer. Bold 
with desperation, they lure their oppres- 
sor on board their boat, knock him on 
the head, throw him overboard, and re- 
turn, having rifled his pockets and re- 
gained their money, to the tranquil life. 

In 1940 Shaw ventured directly into 
comedy with Retreat to Pleasure, wherein 
a blonde is pursued through Florida by a 
manufacturer of valves, a playboy, and 
a philosophical liberal. There are minor 
eccentrics—a polite, punch-drunk prize- 
fighter and an inebriated lady who from 
time to time shrieks, ‘“‘Tear the tattered 
ensign down’’—but, despite all they 
could add, the play left the critics luke- 
warm and the audiences elsewhere. This, 
too, is quietly omitted from the list of 
his works. 

Three years later he produced another 
serious play, Sons and Soldiers. In this 
play a young married woman in the year 
1912, warned by her physician that it 
would be dangerous for her to bear the 
child with which she is pregnant, has a 
vision in which she sees the future down 
to 1942. She sees that she will bear two 
sons. One will be killed in World War IT 
and the other will be going off to that 
war, as a pilot, in that year. She awakens 
from the vision and, remembering that 
her son had told her in the vision that he 
was content to die if he had to, refuses 
to have the abortion, resolved to go on 
with life at whatever cost. 

Shaw’s last play to date is The Assas- 
sin, a dramatization of the assassination 
of Admiral Darlan, written while he him- 
self was in uniform, though not actually 
produced until he had been mustered out. 
It was unfavorably reviewed and closed 
after a short run. Shaw published it with 
a vigorous preface in which he trounced 
dramatic critics and, while he was about 
it, took a few swipes at audiences, ac- 
tors, censors, scene-shifters, electricians, 


and anyone else connected with the stage 
he could think of. It was probably this 
outburst (which was not without merit) 
that led the New Republic to employ him 
as their dramatic critic from September, 
1947, to March, 1948. His work as a critic 
was certainly above the average and dis- 
tinguished by an effort to analyze the 
plays he reviewed as co-operative pro- 
ductions of author, designer, director, 
and cast. 

In 1948 he published his first novel, 
The Young Lions. In this he traced the 
careers of three soldiers, two Americans 
and a German, from New Year’s Eve, 
1938, to the end of the war in Europe. 
The Americans are Noah Ackerman, a 
lonely young Jew who is just beginning 
to find a meaning in his life in a happy 
marriage, and Michael Whitacre, a di- 
rector, whose marriage is dissolving in 
the futile atmosphere of Hollywood and 
Broadway. Both enter the army reluc- 
tantly, though both feel that they ought 
to do something. The German, Christian 
Diestl, an Austrian ski instructor and a 
former Communist, has joined the Nazi 
party and enters with enthusiasm into 
what he sees as a crusade. Yet, as the 
war goes on, Ackerman and Whitacre 
find increasing strength and purpose 
(Whitacre later and to a lesser extent 
than Ackerman), while Diestl degener- 
ates. The three of them come together at 
the end of the book in a wood outside of 
a concentration camp which the Ameri- 
cans have just liberated. Diestl kills 
Ackerman wantonly from ambush and 
is himself killed by Whitacre, who only 
at that moment becomes a full soldier. 

In making an enemy a central figure in 
his novel, Shaw had set himself an ar- 
tistic challenge, and he met it, as might 
have been expected, by leaning over 
backward. The German army is pic- 
tured as being definitely superior, in 
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morale and discipline, to the American 
army. Lieutenant Hardenburg, the fa- 
natical Nazi who serves as Diestl’s men- 
tor, is so romantically depicted, in his 
titanic single-mindedness, that Goebbels 
himself would have applauded the pres- 
entation. And Diestl comes close to be- 
ing the most sympathetic character in 
the story. It is true that he imbrutes as 
the action progresses, but this is due to 
the fact that his side is losing. Shaw may 
not have intended to support Machiavelli 
and Hitler in their assertions that there 
can be no virtue in a defeated state, but 
he does so nonetheless. 

Ackerman is meant to be the chief re- 
cipient of our sympathies, but, except for 
the delineation of his aimlessness and 
rootlessness at the beginning, he is not 
made credible. On one occasion, perse- 
cuted because he is a Jew, he challenges 
the ten largest men in his company— 
positive giants, while he weighs only one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds and is 
tuberculous—to fist fights and insists on 
fighting them one after the other. He has 
four teeth knocked out, his nose is broken, 
two ribs are cracked, and his larynx is 
split, but he doggedly persists. His later 
heroism under fire is more believable, but 
even so his military career comes close 
to being one of those boyish dreams of 
glory that Steig celebrates in his car- 
toons. And the strengthening of his char- 
acter under fire, his finding of “‘an inner 
balance, a thoughtful quiet maturity,” 
tolerance, resignation, and a hope for a 
better world, is too much like the senti- 
mental propaganda dished out during 
the first World War (the propaganda 
that, presumably, enraged the author of 
Bury the Dead) to be accepted without 
uneasiness. 

The best of the book is its graphic 
presentation of the war itself—the in- 
duction center, the barracks, a road 


block in a leafy wood, death in dappled 
shadows, Rommel’s retreat (worthy to 
stand beside Hemingway’s account of the 
rout of the Italians at Caporetto), an 
ambush at a bridge over a dry ravine in 
North Africa, the landing on the Nor- 
mandy beaches, and the growing de- 
moralization of the defeated Germans. 
Whatever faults may be found with the 
book’s “‘message,”’ it remains a good, per- 
haps a great, war book. , 
But it is certainly not a pacifistic book. 
Indeed, it is hard to believe that Shaw 
was ever seriously a pacifist. Bury the 
Dead merely reflected an intellectual 
fashion. In so far as it had anything to 
say, it was the assurance, hardly new in 
the world, that the light is sweet and that 
it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to be- 
hold the sun. As a matter of fact, its au- 
thor’s solution for most of mankind’s ills 
is naively umpacifistic. If soldiers are un- 
happy, let them mutiny. If the gentle 
people of the world are oppressed by 
gangsters, let them murder the gangsters. 
If tyrants threaten liberty, let some 
peace-loving young man assassinate them. 
The treatment for Nazi ruffians is to lure 
them up a dark street and beat them to 
a bloody pulp (‘‘Sailor Off the Bremen”’) 
or if, made humble by defeat, they ask 
what atonement they can make, advise 
them to cut their throats (“Retreat”). 
After the Americans have liberated the 
concentration camp in The Young Lions, 
a rabbi asks permission to hold Jewish 
religious exercises in public. The Ameri- 
can commanding officer, Captain Green, 
who has been represented as a model 
officer and in whose kind, we are spe- 
cifically told, lies the hope of the future, 
grants the permission. An Albanian Fas- 
cist protests that it might be unwise to 
inflame the populace by such a spectacle; 
whereupon the captain says that he will 
put machine guns on the surrounding 
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roofs and shoot down anyone who at- 
tempts to interfere. And when, in Shaw’s 
latest book, the hero finds that he has 
been ruined by a Communist friend, he 
assures the friend that “if it comes to it, 
I swear to God I'll pick up a gun and 
kill you.” 

Whatever the merits of these sugges- 
tions, they hardly reflect a pacifistic 
mind, and Shaw himself has renounced 
his early reputation. In 1950 he with- 
drew Bury the Dead lest it be exploited 
by the Communists, who were then 
holding out the Stockholm Peace Pledge 
with one hand and egging on North 
Koreans and Chinese “volunteers” with 
the other. He did not wish, he said, for 
“the forlorn longings and illusions of 1935 
to be used as ammunition for the killers 
of 1950.” 

Far more serious than his concern with 
pacifism is his concern with the uncertain 
liberal, the man who wants to do the 
right thing but is not sure what the right 
thing is and even less sure of how to go 
about doing it and, even when he is sure 
on both counts, is restrained by conflict- 
ing sympathies or enervated by his abili- 
ty to see the opposing point of view. 
Michael Whitacre was his first full-length 
study of the genre. Whitacre is repelled 
by the dogmatism of the left and equally 
repelled by the blustering selfishness of 
the right. He is too much of an individu- 
alist to ally himself with any organized 
group and prizes his personal comfort too 
highly to embark on crusades. He feels 
that he ought to engage in some purpose- 
ful political activity, but other than a 
gift to the Spanish Loyalists, made im- 
pulsively at a cocktail party, he has done 
nothing. When war is declared, he makes 
a gesture by enlisting as a private, but 
the discomforts of being a common sol- 
dier soon lead him to apply for officer 
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training, only to find that, weak as his 
left-wing activities have been, they are 
strong enough to prevent his getting a 
commission. However, he does land a 
desk job and performs its duties with the 
unavoidable minimum of effort, until, at 
the end of the war, he comes under the 
inspiring influence of Ackerman. In this 
association, and particularly in the har- 
rowing experience of seeing the younger 
man murdered, he finds a sustaining 
faith. 

Just what it is we are not told, because 
The Young Lions ends with Ackerman’s 
sacrifice. But it could not have been very 
sustaining, because, when we see Whit- 
acre three years later, now ~ called 
Clement Archer, the central figure of 
The Troubled Air, he is as far as ever from 
knowing what it’s all about or what he 
ought to do. This time he is a college 
professor turned radio producer who is 
confronted with the charge, made by a 
vicious scandalmongering sheet, Blue- 
print, that five members of the cast of 
his show, “University Town,” are Com- 
munists. The president of the agency 
orders the lot to be fired at once; it is 
enough for him that they have even been 
accused. Or so he says. Later it comes out 
that he is one of the secret backers of the 
magazine and wants to destroy these 
people anyway (a disregard of his own 
financial interest, it might be said, which 
sets him apart from the run of advertis- 
ing executives and makes him almost 
high-minded in his villainy). Archer is 
shocked at the injustice of such proce- 
dure and insists on two weeks’ grace in 
which to make some sort of an investiga- 
tion. His quest, which coincides with a 
perfect nightmare of personal misfor- 
tunes—the loss of his job, the seduction 
of his daughter, the abortion of his wife, 
the death of his newborn son, and the 
revelation that his best friend is his 
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worst enemy—serves, largely, to confirm 
the truth of the charges. 

Of the five persons accused, one, a 
colored comedian, will not admit or deny 
the charge but displays such malice that 
it is plain he would gladly have been a 
Communist or anything else that prom- 
ised to destroy the social order of the 
hated American whites. Another, a 

frightened widow with a fourteen-year- 


“old son to support, had once spoken at a 


Communist-sponsored meeting but with 
no awareness of the implications of doing 
so. She is terrified at the threat of losing 
her job, and it is the thought of her, more 
than of any of the others, that leads 
Archer to persist in his investigation 
long after common sense had suggested 
that he abandon it. The third, Frances 
Motherwell, the leading lady, admits 
with open fury that she is a Com- 
munist and taunts Archer with the 
warning that it is not really Communists 
but liberals like himself that Blueprint 
and its supporters are out to destroy. She 
has just been offered a part in another 
show, so that, though the one person un- 
questionably guilty as charged, she has 
the least to lose. Furthermore, she under- 
goes a conversion and turns against 
communism with the same irrationality 
with which she had embraced it and then, 
in the favored position of a convert and 
an informer, actually profits by the con- 
nection. 

The fourth victim is in some ways the 
most pitiful and certainly the best drawn 
of the characters in the novel. He is 
Pokorny, a Viennese Jew who writes the 
music for the show. Many years before, 
in Austria, he had belonged to the Com- 
munist party for a short while. Under 
persecution, desperate for a haven which 
would have else been refused him, he 
had denied the fact in his application for 
an American visa and so had committed 
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perjury. To him, a man who never had 
the least interest in subverting any gov- 
ernment, who merely asks to be let alone 
with his music, the charge is tantamount 
to a death sentence. Archer is convinced 
that the man is innocent at heart and 
wants to help him. But he finds that even 
wanting to help a Communist can be 
dangerous and, though he despises him- 
self for his fears, cannot bring himself to 
disregard them. He finds it difficult as 
well as dangeous; he has to endure the re- 
proaches of his wife, who is pregnant and 
feels that he has no right to risk their se- 
curity for some quixotic ideal, and he has 
to suffer the violent and unjust recrimi- 
nations of Pokorny’s wife, a termagant 
Communist. And when Pokorny commits 
suicide, apologizing with his last breath 
for being a burden to his friends, his fu- 
neral is made the occasion of a Commu- 
nist demonstration in the course of which 
Archer is made to appear a capitalist as- 
sassin by the Communists and a Com- 
munist sympathizer by the conservative 
press. 

The last of the five, the only one of 
them who is a true Communist in the 
sense of being a conspirator against the 
government of the United States, is Vic 
Herres, Archer’s best friend. Herres had 
formerly been a student of Archer’s and 
had persuaded him to give up teaching 
for a more lucrative job in radio. Despite 
their many years of close association, 
Archer does not have the least suspicion 
of Herres’ Communist activities, and, 
when Herres denies his membership in 
the party (as any active Communist 
would), Archer (as probably any con- 
fused liberal would) believes him. But 
Herres’ true nature is exposed by the re- 
generated leading lady, who mingles 
truths and half-truths in such a way as to 
smear Archer in the process, and the 
novel ends with Archer ruined, enmired 
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in personal misfortunes, but valiantly 
resolved thereafter to challenge every- 
thing the Communists profess and do and 
to kill them if need be. 

The fundamental weakness of the 
story is that Herres is not convincing. If 
he had the iron will and the singleness of 
purpose ascribed to him, it is hard to be- 
lieve that he would have confided in so 
leaky a vessel as Frances Motherwell or 
been under any illusion as to the position 
of the head of the agency. He seems sim- 
ply a personification of ruthlessness and 
duplicity, as Archer is of fairness and 
decency. 

The book has great value as a docu- 
ment, however. As a picture of the radio 
world—at least as experienced by those 
who are in but not spiritually of it, and 
this seems to be the plight of most of the 
talented people working in radio—it 
makes darkness visible. That it offers no 
solution to the problems it raises is not 
too serious a fault. The function of the 
artist is to present problems, not to solve 
them, and Shaw’s presentation of the 
predicament of the well-intentioned man 
caught in the cross-fire between reaction 
and radicalism is dramatic and effective. 

‘ The best of the book lies in individual 
scenes—in Archer’s visit to the Negro 
comedian, the harridan righteousness of 
Pokorny’s dreadful wife, Archer’s inter- 
view with Sandler (the sponsor of the 
show), and many of the incidents that 
mark the mounting tension between 
Archer and his wife. These show Shaw 
at his best. 

For he is essentially a master of epi- 
sode. He has published approximately 
fifty short stories, in three separate vol- 
umes, collected from the various maga- 
zines in which they first appeared, chiefly 
the New Yorker. And it is in the short 
story, of all narrative forms the closest 
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to the drama, that his talents have found 
their most congenial scope. 

Many of his stories deal with Jews. 
Some relate their sufferings in pogroms 
and concentration camps, their aspira- 
tions and agonies in Palestine. The better 
ones, as stories, deal with their everyday 
life in America. ‘The Boss” is a somber 
tale of an inept, slow-witted tailor who 
goes mad under his greedy wife’s op- 
pression. In “God on Friday Night” a 
Jewish boy who has left the ways of or- 
thodoxy begs his mother to light candles 
and say the traditional prayers on Friday 
night, so that his wife, long sterile but 
now pregnant, will bear a child. “The 
Lament of Madame Rechevsky”’ is a 
wonderful monologue in which a spoiled 
woman, fallen on evil days in her widow- 
hood, goes to her husband’s grave to la- 
ment but ends by reproaching the dead 
man for her present hardships and de- 
manding that he provide for her as he 
used to. Sadness and a sort of amused 
tenderness give some of these stories a 
fine quality of pity, but in others Shaw 
is overcome with indignation which, how- 
ever excusable, defeats his artistic pur- 
poses. 

He has some pictures of dire poverty 
(“Second Mortgage’’) in which the main 
concern is with the bare necessities of 
life, but he is more interested in the main- 
tenance or loss of dignity, the beginnings 
or endings of love, the struggle to pre- 
serve those things by which, more than 
by bread alone, men must live. “The 
Monument” is a fine story of a barkeeper 
who regards the good reputation of his 
bar as a personal monument and threat- 
ens to quit when the owner proposes to 
buy an inferior brand of whiskey to use 
in cocktails. In “Preach on the Dusty 
Roads” (a reworking of a brief incident 
in Sons and Soldiers), a businessman 
saying goodbye to his soldier-son wishes 
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with passionate despair that he had de- 
voted his life to wild protest, preaching 
as a fanatic along dusty roads—any- 
thing so that at this moment he might 
feel that he had at least tried to prevent 
what was happening. ‘““The Dry Rock,” 
one of Shaw’s bitterest and best, is a 
story of a man’s humiliation for lack of 
courage. A man and his wife on their way 
to a dinner party to which she attaches 
great importance are involved in a traffic 
accident in the course of which their taxi- 
driver, “a little gray man,” is abused and 
beaten. His only chance for justice lies 
in the willingness of the passengers to 
serve as witnesses. The man feels they 
ought to go through with it. He knows 
that it will be a sordid, tedious, and even, 
perhaps, a dangerous thing to do, for the 
aggressor turns out to be a minor gang- 
ster; but he also knows that it is tremen- 
dously important, that half the evil of the 
world exists because men of good will 
aren’t willing to act. But he reneges un- 
der his wife’s scorn and hates her and 
himself for his weakness. 

Most of Shaw’s men are goaded and 
destroyed by their women or find that 
they are not equal to them. In “Return 
to Kansas City’’ a young bride married 
to a second-rate prize-fighter longs to es- 
cape from the boredom of New York to 
the familiar delights of Kansas City. To 
get the money for the visit, she nags her 
husband into agreeing to a bout that is 
certain to ruin him. In “Girls in Their 
Summer Dresses” a _ wife’s senseless 
jealousy spoils what had started as a 
happy day. In ‘Mixed Doubles” a wom- 
an playing tennis as her husband’s part- 
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ner is annoyed by his response to the 
wiles of a younger woman who is playing 
opposite them. She suddenly perceives 
that all the faults of his life are exempli- 
fied in the faults of his game and for the 
first time begins to think of a divorce. 

Many of the stories are deliberately 
funny (“No Jury Would Convict,” 
“Lemkau, Pogran and Blaufox,” “My 
Green Flower,” etc.), but where the in- 
tention is too obvious the effect is not 
always successful. He has a great deal of 
humor, but his humor is best when it 
only highlights absurdity or adds a touch 
of the ludicrous or pathetic. In addition, 
there is a Saroyanesque exuberance, an 
overflowing of sheer vitality and good 
humor, that informs some of his best 
stories with a pure delight in being. In 
“The Indian in Depth of Night” a late 
wanderer in Central Park is “suffused 
with benevolence and delight” when a 
holdup man identifies himself as a Creek 
Indian and threatens to report him to the 
police when he insists that he has nothing 
to hand over. Perhaps the best of this 
kind is “Welcome to the City,” a story 
of the wonder of love as it comes to a 
lonely young man in a verminous hotel 
when a mendacious young woman with 
bad teeth returns his affection. 

Shaw’s material is fresh. His people 
come in off the streets; they are not lit- 
erary derivatives. His emotional re- 
straint often makes them seem superficial 
and reduces their griefs and tragedies to 
an indiscriminate misery. But, where his 
pity overcomes his self-restraint and still 
evades his indignation, he has produced 
some of the best short stories in contem- 
porary literature. 


STATISTICAL CHALLENGE 
Over 60,000,000 comic books are sold every month. 
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A Bridge for the Poets 


SARAH I, ROODY' 


Have twentieth-century British poets 
anything to say that will interest a 
heterogeneous group of American boys 
and girls? If so, how can a teacher of 
English bridge the gap between the pu- 
pils and the poems—the gap created not 
only by the difference in locale but also 
by the difference between the language 
in which modern American boys and 
girls think and the language used by the 
more intellectual British poets? How can 
the teacher help the pupils get from the 
poetry something of significance for their 
own lives? How can he lead the class to 
an appreciation of the poetry as art? 
How can he utilize this learning experi- 
ence as a means of helping the students 
develop their own language skills? 
These questions, in confused form, 
were swirling about in my mind. Unex- 
pected circumstances also complicated 
the problem. Because of changes that our 
English department had been gradually 
making in its program for the earlier 
years of high school, I had decided to 
give the college-entrance seniors this 
year a survey of English literature by 
eras, instead of the course in types of 
modern English and American literature 
that I had been teaching on an indi- 
vidualized basis to all my seniors for sev- 
eral years. My course had been centered 
around the objective of personal guid- 
ance through literature, and I wanted to 
retain that emphasis while introducing 
the chronological thread of the history 
of English literature. I had secured a new 
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anthology to be used by the college- 
entrance classes. Then, by unfortunate 
coincidence, exigencies involved in sched- 
uling had temporarily done away with 
the grouping of college-entrance students 
in separate classes. Rather than try to 
teach two different courses within each 
class, I decided to give each of my five 
groups a course in English literature, pre- 
senting one era at a time, and attempting 
to individualize or at least differentiate 
my requirements for the various pupils 
within each class. I had to create my 
course as I went along. 

I made several mistakes, some of them 
serious. One of the worst, perhaps, was 
my decision to teach the literature of the 
twentieth century first. (I thought it 
would be closest to the lives of the pupils. 
I forgot that information given in the 
earlier chapters of the book might be es- 
sential for the understanding of the last 
section and that the selections in the final 
part of the book might be more difficult 
than those at the beginning of the vol- 
ume.) By the time the class had come to 
the study of the part dealing with poetry, 
however, I had remedied some of the un- 
fortunate results of my errors in judg- 
ment. During the unit on poetry I finally 
worked out a plan, after trying different 
procedures in different groups and still 
others with individual pupils who came 
for extra help. The plan is a composite 
of the most successful of the methods 
that I tried. For other teachers who may 
wish to build upon it, here it is. 

First I studied the poems very care- 
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fully, asking myself what each one of 
them has to say to a high school senior. 
Some of them have an immediate appeal 
for the youthful sense of humor, love of 
adventure, and zest for life. Others re- 
quire a well-planned approach. What 
serious subjects concern our sixteen- to 
eighteen-year-olds? In addition to their 
personal interests, they are thinking a 
great deal about war. The anthology 
contains many poems dealing with war—- 
how people feel about fighting, about the 
enemy, about civilian attitudes toward 
soldiers, about what war accomplishes, 
about our duties after the close of a war, 
etc. 

The presence of many foreign-born 
students in our school and the existence 
of a very lively International Relations 
Club in our history department have 
aroused keen interest in people of other 
countries. Several of the poems in the 
anthology that we are using in senior 
English bring in the idea that individuals 
of different cultures, even if they are 
members of nationality groups that are 
now enemies, can respect and admire 
each other. More and more young per- 
sons are thinking seriously about the 
deity, life after death, and problems of 
right and wrong. Some of the selections 
in the book deal directly or indirectly 
with religion. Some introduce philosophi- 
cal thoughts about what things are eter- 
nal and what others are evanescent. One 
speaks of how the poet would like to be 
remembered after death. How could I 
guide my students into discussions that 
would stimulate their thinking along 
these lines and lead naturally into the 
reading of some of these poems? 

In order to stimulate thought about 
subjects dealt with in poems that the 
pupils were to read, I gave out at this 
time a list of topics headed “What Is 
Your Opinion?” Each pupil was asked 


to write a paragraph-length composition 
on each of ten of these topics—the ten 
that I thought would be most interest- 
ing to young people in general. Later on 
in the unit I assigned one longer compo- 
sition to be written on any of the other 
topics. Perhaps it would have been wiser 
to deal with a more limited number of 
topics at a time; for example, to discuss 
before reading the poems of each writer 
only the subjects that the pupils would 
encounter in those poems. I expect to try 
various ways of using the listed topics the 
next time I teach modern English poetry. 


1. What do you think are the pleasantest 
things in ordinary daily life? They may be 
trivial pastimes such as eating an ice-cream 
cone, scuffing through leaves, hitting a tennis 
ball over the net, catching a fly in the outfield, or 
ice-skating. They may include your feelings 
when you look at certain pictures, hear certain 
music, perform a difficult experiment, or solve 
a problem. Describe several elements of your 
life that make you enjoy living. 

[Since many students wrote interestingly on 
this subject, we read their compositions and 
discussed other students’ reactions in class be- 
fore reading Rupert Brooke’s “The Great 
Lover.”’] 

2. How do different types of music affect you? 
Imagine that someone is putting nickels into 
the juke box and playing all the selections over 
and over. How does your mood vary with the 
selections? Perhaps you would rather pretend 
that while the songs are being played you are 
watching the faces of the people who are lis- 
tening and that you are trying to imagine what 
various persons are thinking about. How does 
the music affect them? 

[Discussion of this topic led into the reading 
of Alfred Noyes’s “The Barrell Organ.”’] 

3. Have you ever felt that you would like to 
be a champion of the “underdog’’? What would 
you like to do for the underprivileged? 

{In classes where this topic was chosen by 
some of the pupils, we discussed it and then 
read John Masefield’s “Consecration.’’}] 

4. Relate stories that you have read or 
heard (particularly tales actually believed by 
certain people) about ghosts that return to the 
scenes of their former lives. 
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[In preparation for Alfred Noyes’s “The Ad- 
miral’s Ghost.’’] 

5. Do you find joy in creative expression— 
playing or composing music, painting pictures, 
doing sculpture, writing stories or poems, in- 
venting little devices for use in your home, 
cooking, sewing, or doing something else in 
which you use your own ideas or imagination? 
Write about the pleasure of expressing your 
feelings in your work and about the thrill of 
accomplishment that you feel when you see 
the result of your labor. 

6. Have you ever felt deep satisfaction in 
having accomplished something worth while, 
even if no one praised you for it? Tell what 
gives you this feeling. 

[Both these questions were to pave the way 
for Rudyard Kipling’s “L’Envoi.”’] 

7. Have you ever thought of cheerfulness 
and merriment as a duty as well as a pleasure? 
Discuss the idea. If you wish, refer to stories, 
poems, plays, or other literary selections that 
portray the gallantry of mirth, such as [diot’s 
Delight or No Time for Comedy. 

8. Have you ever felt thoroughly discouraged 
with yourself and with life? On such occasions 
what was it that brought you out of your dark 
mood? 

{In classes where these topics were not chosen 
as subjects for compositions we discussed them 
anyway and then read Masefield’s ‘““Laugh and 
Be Merry” and Thomas Hardy’s “The Darkling 
Thrush.”’] 

g. Do you think that old age is a tragedy? 
Explain your opinion. 

{Rather surprisingly, this subject called forth 
some excellent compositions and prepared the 
way for William Butler Yeats’s “The Song of 
the Old Mother” and “When You Are Old.’ 

10. What is the difference between love and 
infatuation? Give examples of both, if you can; 
if you wish, refer to literature as well as to 
observation of persons in real life. 

{Yeats’s “The Lover Tells of the Rose in 
His Heart” and “When You Are Old.’’] 

11. Have you ever thought yourself in love 
with someone who did not love you and then in 
later years looked back at the experience with a 
certain amount of amusement? Or have you ever 
looked back upon some moment in your past 
and said to yourself, “What a fool I was then! 
Now I know much better”? 

[A. E. Housman’s “When I Was One and 
Twenty.’’] 

12. Have you ever known someone who took 
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very gallantly a bitter defeat, a serious physical 
injury, a fatal illness, or some other tragedy? 
Tell about it. 

{Housman’s “In Battle Smoke.’’] 

13. Have you ever lived in a foreign land or 
in some other way had close contact with people 
of a nationality different from your own? 
Explain the difficulty you experienced in trying 
to see a point of view very different from yours. 
If the persons are members of a nation that has 
fought against your country or at least has been 
unfriendly to it, explain how that fact added 
to the difficulty. 

14. Have you ever come to admire or respect 
someone whom you had originally looked upon 
as an enemy or a rival? Explain your change of 
heart. 

[Kipling’s “The Ballad of East and West” 
and Housman’s “In Battle Smoke.’’} 

15. Ask someone who is or has been in the 
armed services how he was treated by civilians 
in the cities or towns near which he was sta- 
tioned or to which he went when he had a fur- 
lough. Find out whether he ever had any reason 
to resent the civilians’ attitude. 

{Kipling’s “Tommy.’’} 

16. Ask veterans of your acquaintance 
whether anything aside from actual fighting 
ever caused them suffering or agitation or “got 
on their nevers”’ while they were in service. 

[Kipling’s “Boots.’’} 

17. You may have heard people say that 
the older generation has failed in its duty and 
brought disaster to the world and that the 
world looks to the young people to save it. 
What do you think such speakers or writers 
mean? What mistakes of adults, for example, 
have led, in your opinion, to world wars? In 
what ways do you think these errors can be 
remedied? How can young people help solve 
the problems? 

[Siegfried Sassoon’s “Aftermath” and Her- 
bert Asquith’s “Youth in the Skies.”’] 

18. Why is it that some great governments 
and civilizations have fallen into ruin? How 
do you think a nation can guard against such a 
fate? 

[Kipling’s ‘Recessional.”’] 

19. As centuries pass, different nations rise 
and fall, but the world still goes on. What do 
you think are the things that keep mankind 
going? 

{Hardy’s “In Time of ‘The Breaking of 
Nations.’ ”’] 
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There were other questions—at least 
one for each twentieth-century British 
poem found in the anthology. Those 
listed above indicate the type of question 
and the plan of arrangement. 

When the pupils had finished writing 
their compositions, in each class the stu- 
dents who had written on the same sub- 
ject met together in groups and read 
their compositions to each other. Some 
of the contributions were shallow or arti- 
ficial, but many were thoughtful and ma- 
ture, and there was real sincerity in most 
of them. Each group evaluated the pa- 
pers of its members and made suggestions 
for improving them. One member of each 
group was selected to give to the class a 
composite report of the ideas presented 
in the compositions. The other members 
of the class were encouraged to discuss 
the topic. Then we read the poem or 
poems dealing with ideas that entered the 
discussion. In some cases the class needed 
guidance in comprehending the poet’s 
thoughts and feelings on the subject. 

At first the elements of poetical form 
caused some difficulty. Not realizing that 
many pupils would have difficulty in un- 
derstanding “The Ballad of East and 
West” and “Lepanto,” I had had each 
class read those poems chorally, in parts. 
The students had read well and enjoyed 
the reading, but to my astonishment 
some who had shown most pleasure had 
no idea what they had been reading 
about; they had simply liked the rhythm 
and the sound of the words. One diffi- 
culty, I finally realized, lay in the facts 
that both writers had told their stories by 
presenting pictures and that the pupils 
did not know how to get the narrative 
from the pictures. To overcome that 
trouble, we tried pretending that we were 
watching and listening to a sound film 
given in a foreign language; we could see 
the pictures and hear the sound effects, 
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and we could understand some of the 
words, but we must use our ingenuity to 
deduce the thought relation joining the 
pictures. 

In “Lepanto,” for example, Chester- 
ton first gives us a close-up of the Soldan 
laughing, then in a series of scenes shows 
us why he is laughing. Next we get a 
close-up of Don John, the chief character, 
preparing for battle, and throughout the 
rest of the film we keep having flash- 
backs of him, showing us how much 
closer to the conflict he is at each impor- 
tant stage of the proceedings. Mahound 
in his heaven is also shown in a close-up, 
and we see him summoning the spirits to 
help his people; we see some excellent 
trick photography in scenes picturing 
where those spirits live and how they 
look as they rush to Mahound. Next we 
see St. Michael trying to match Ma- 
hound’s performance but hampered by 
the behavior of his people. The pope, too, 
is pictured, and we get a view of the 
enemy’s navy as he views it. Finally ar- 
rives Don John, whose progress we have 
been following in flashbacks, and we wit- 
ness the naval battle, including close-ups 
of the galley prisoners, the fighting, and 
the victory. The last stanza takes some 
explaining. In fact, some of my pupils 
still fail to comprehend that two points 
of view about holy wars are being con- 
trasted. 

It was necessary also to stop and re- 
view figures of speech, not for the pur- 
pose of classifying a passage as personi- 
fication, simile, or metaphor, but merely 
by way of realizing how natural and vivid 
a figure of speech can be and how effec- 
tively it can suggest an idea that would 
be difficult to express clearly in literal 
language. 

The general concept of figurativeness 
was presented somewhat as follows: 
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People have always enjoyed giving fanciful 
or funny names to other people or to things. 
You may know some conceited little person 
who struts around trying to pick a fight with 
everyone. Do his companions call him ‘“Roost- 
er’? A few years ago young people who wanted 
to compliment an energetic friend who made 
progress by “getting around” and ‘making 
things go places”—a leader—used to hail him 
as a “big wheel.’”? Why? 

Your father’s generation and your grand- 
father’s enjoyed this kind of joke, too. Years 
ago, for instance, when large moustaches first 
became popular, someone noticed that they 
looked like little clothes brushes, and he 
started calling them “‘whiskbrooms,” or “‘whisk- 
ers.” The ancient Greeks used to like to call 
people by funny names, too. When some habitu- 
al borrower or asker-of-favors began smirking 
and bowing and using flattery to get what he 
wanted, an amused bystander must have said, 
“Watch him wagging his tail for a bone!”’ You 
see, in Greek wheedle meant “wag the tail.” 
What does it mean in English? The Romans 
bequeathed us some words that sprang from 
humorous name-calling, too. When you tell 
your friend to feel your muscle, for instance, 
you are, literally, boasting of the “mouse” in 
your arm. 

In all these cases the speaker is using a figure 
of speech; that is, he is calling one object by the 
name of another object so different from it that 
one has to have imagination in order to see the 
similarity. 


After this introductory discussion of 
figures of speech the students were told 
to search for examples in newspapers, 
magazines, books, or any other type of 
reading material. Some specific sources 
were suggested, but none was assigned. 
Almost all members of the class found a 
large number of figures, and the follow- 
ing class period was very enjoyable, as 
the pupils read their quotations aloud 
and the group selected its favorites. It 
was easy for the teacher to bring out the 
fact that, although many figures of 
speech are humorous, a figure need not 
be laughable in order to be effective. 
John Neihardt, for example, was not 
joking when he had the lover tell his 
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sweetheart, “I will be lightning if you 

dare forget!” Neither was Stephen 

Spender when he wrote: 

More beautiful and soft than any moth 

With burring furred antennae feeling its huge 
path 

Through dusk, the air liner with shutoff engines 

Glides over suburbs. . . . 


Upon analyzing the best figures found 
by the class, the pupils readily realized, 
also, that the most effective figures of 
speech are the ones that point out a simi- 
larity previously unnoticed; if a compari- 
son is not fresh, it gives no pleasure. Al- 
though this element is the essence of the 
reader’s pleasure, however, his next re- 
action (if the figure is a good one) is to 
think, “Why, yes, revenge actually does 
strike like lightning,” or “An airplane 
does resemble a moth.” In other words, 
the comparison is appropriate. 

The teacher presented to the class sev- 
eral figures of speech that they had not 
heard before—some good, some hack- 
neyed, and some unsuitable to the atmos- 
phere that the speaker wished to pro- 
duce—and the pupils were asked to select, 
the successful ones. 

The next assignment directed the pu- 
pils to look for figures of speech in the 
poems that the class had been reading 
before digressing into the subject of 
figurative language. It was gratifying to 
find some previously indifferent students 
discovering that Drake’s soul was “like 
a North Sea storm” and that a snowflake 
is a “filigree petal’ made of “curled sil- 
ver vapor” and “insculped and em- 
bossed/With His hammer of wind/And 
His graver of frost.” 

Some of the poems selected by various 
students were difficult for the class to un- 
derstand, particularly those that present 
a thought symbolically. 

The fact that we had approached each 
poem from a previous discussion of the 
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thought made the teaching of symbolism 
easier, however. When asked, ‘What do 
you think may be the reason why civili- 
zation has never died out, though spe- 
cific civilizations have fallen into decay?” 
several students offered intelligent com- 
ments, such as: “Living things always 
struggle to develop themselves; that’s 
why we have evolution and progress.” 
“Love is a human instinct,” said one 
girl, “and love calls forth the best in a 
person. As long as people love, there will 
be hope for civilization.” “The natural 
struggle for existence keeps the human 
race alive,” was another comment; “and, 
as long as the race persists, it will struggle 
to get ahead.” 

In classes that showed by responses 
such as those above that they had some 
conception of human nature and civiliza- 
tion, we read Thomas Hardy’s “In Time 
of “The Breaking of Nations.’ ” 

“How did Hardy express in this poem 
some of the same ideas that we have been 
discussing?” I asked. Most pupils had no 
difficulty with the third stanza; they 
knew what Hardy meant when he spoke 
of “the maid and her wight”’ whose story 
will not die though “war’s annals will 
fade into night.” They had to be prompt- 
ed, however, with the question, “How 
does the poet picture the persistent 
struggle for life that you spoke of a few 
minutes ago?” before they could grasp 
any meaning from the “thin smoke with- 
out flame” that was coming from the 
heaps of couch grass that “will go on- 
ward the same/Though dynasties pass.” 

When the meaning of the poem was 
finally clear to the class, I said, “Notice 
that Hardy used in each of these stanzas 
a specific picture of some concrete thing 
in order to suggest an abstract idea. The 
picture of the man and the horse plod- 
ding along still hard at work, though 
tired, suggests the human willingness to 
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struggle for what man wants. The couch 
grass, with its roots continuing to 
spread no matter how often the plant is 
cut down and burned, represents the 
hardiness of life. The boy and girl stand 
for love. Each of these specific things 
standing for an abstract quality is a 
symbol. Whenever a poet suggests an 
abstract thought by giving a picture of 
a concrete thing, he is using symbol- 
ism.” 

The pupils then pointed out symbol- 
ism in poems previously read by the class 
and also brought in examples that they 
had discovered. We spent one period ex- 
amining passages in poems that the stu- 
dents had found particularly difficult. 
Assuming that the difficulty might be 
due to the student’s failure to recognize 
the presence of symbolism in the passage, 
we looked for symbols and speculated 
about possible interpretations for the 
symbols we found. 

In some groups the examples had to be 
much simpler than in others. Kipling’s 
“L’Envoi’ proved to be suitable in classes 
that could not deal with Hardy. 

As soon as most of the pupils had be- 
come accustomed to the use of figurative 
language and symbolism, we went on 
with the unit as planned. 

Not all the poems in the section on 
twentieth-century British poetry were 
required reading for all the pupils. After 
the class had read the ones touching up- 
on topics that the students in that class 
had chosen to write about, each pupil 
chose a twentieth-century British writer 
whose poetry he liked, and groups of pu- 
pils interested in the same poets were 
formed for the purpose of presenting 
programs before the class. Most of the 
programs included choral reading and 
interpretations of poems found in the 
anthology, and several included poems 
obtained from,other sources. 
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One student selected James Joyce, who 
was not represented in the text. Ques- 
tions arising about Joyce’s writings led to 
an explanation by the teacher of Joyce’s 
use of his dreams in some of his poems 
and to a discussion of how some modern 
artists also call upon their subconscious 
and unconscious minds for symbols. Our 
art instructor was invited to present in 
that class a lecture on types of modern 
art. He illustrated his lecture with film 
strips showing examples of impression- 
ism, expressionism, cubism, abstraction- 
ism, and surrealism. Many of the stu- 
dents who had been totally unfamiliar 
with this sort of artistic expression real- 
ized at the end of this lecture that neither 
modern art nor symbolist poetry is mere 
nonsense and that communication of a 
mood or an emotion may take place with- 
out the use of the conscious mind. Not 
everyone understood, and not everyone 
developed an admiration for, such types 
of creativeness, but enough interest arose 
to cause the art instructor to repeat the 
lecture in an expanded form as a senior 
high school assembly program, which 
was favorably received. 

The test given at the end of the unit 
on poetry was intended to stress certain 
ideas expressed in the poems that would 
enrich the students’ philosophy of life, as 
well as to measure their comprehension 
and artistic appreciation of what they 
had read. One of the most successful 
parts of the test was an open-book ques- 
tion asking the pupils to point out at 
least one selection that expresses or im- 


plies each of several thoughts, such as 
the following: 


Love is an ennobling experience for the one 
who gives it and a priceless gift to the one who 
receives it. 


Noblepersons are not prevented by prejudice 
from recognizing and respecting worth in people 
of other races, creeds, or political beliefs. 


This unit needs to be revised, for it 
has many imperfections; but I expect to 
use it again, for the results have con- 
vinced me that it is possible to teach 
poetry of high literary quality to high 
school seniors on varying levels of ability, 
with enjoyment and benefit to all, if one 
does not require of any individual stu- 
dent greater depth of interpretation or 
appreciation than he is capable of. A 
pupil understands a poem better and en- 
joys it more if his interest in its topic has 
been aroused by discussion before he 
reads the poem. The teacher can stress 
the elements that meet the emotional 
needs of the pupils without neglecting to 
guide the class to an appreciation of the 
poem as a work of literary art. At the 
same time it is possible also to help the 
pupils develop their comprehension and 
composition skills. 

A recent editorial in the English 
Journal, called ‘“Must We Choose?” ex- 
pressed the opinion that we need not 
choose between methods that aim to 
guide the student to emotional maturity 
and those that seek to develop his lan- 
guage skills and literary appreciation. 
Having always shared that opinion, I 
feel reassured by the findings from this 
unit of work. 
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Building a Background for Understanding 
Our Language 


EDITH E. SHEPHERD’ 


How come Brutus calls his little serv- 
ing boy a knave?” asked Jim. “He seems 
to be fond of him.” 

“This essay ‘Romance’ is good,” 
commented Mary, “but that’s an awful- 
ly poor title for it. The story isn’t what 
you’d expect at all.” 

“Why did Bacon use so many Latin 
words in his essays?”’ demanded Dick. 

“Tsn’t the word protean misspelled in 
the sentence, ‘Flu is a protean disease’?”’ 

Like every teacher of English, I was 
daily beset with questions about words. 
Many, of course, were questions of good 
usage. “Should I say, ‘Mother shall be at 
home this evening,’ or ‘Mother will be at 
home’?” “Which is right: ‘It is J’ or ‘It 
is me’?”’ “Will you tell me when to use 
who and when to use whom?” “Why do 
we have so many words that have silent 
letters, like might and knight? Is it all 
right to spell it nite?” “Isn’t it wrong to 
end a sentence with a preposition?” 
“What is a split infinitive, and why is it 
wrong?” 

More baffling than their questions 
were the deficiencies of understanding 
my pupils revealed in their reading. 
They read “O Captain, My Captain,” 
and some had no idea that it referred to 
Lincoln. They read Holmes’s “‘The Bal- 
lad of the Oysterman” without a smile, 
and Sassoon’s bitter poem “Does It 
Matter?”’ with no feeling except admira- 
tion for a soldier who “could feel that 


! University of Chicago Laboratory School. 


way after losing his leg and his sight.” In 
short, they knew little or nothing of 
allegory, parody, or satire. 

I discovered that one group thought 
“Anglo-Saxon” referred to China and 
Japan; that others thought Caesar’s in- 
vasion of Britain accounted for all the 
Latin words in the English language. 
They considered a well-known news- 
paper’s experiment with simplified spell- 
ing merely a stunt; they assumed that 
dictionary-makers make all the rules 
about words and decide all questions of 
correctness. So far as my pupils were 
concerned, the English language had had 
a Minerva birth, though that allusion 
would have been meaningless to them. 

I realized that in my teaching I was 
sacrificing insight and understanding to 
the learning and application of rules. I 
decided that I was being too deadly seri- 
ous. These lively, intellectually alert 
boys and girls were missing too much 
fun—fun that might well give them a 
truer perspective in matters of language 
and a lifelong interest in it. Why not 
share with them some of the experiences 
which were transforming my own atti- 
tude from one of serious professional 
pleasure to a fascinating hobby? — 

When we struggled with words con- 
taining silent letters, and some impatient 
soul asked why, could I not share with 
them a little of the background experi- 
ence that my sketchy acquaintance with 
Old English had given me? Why not let 
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them hear Dr. Harry Morgan Ayres’s 
recording of a passage from Beowulf, fol- 
lowing in the text provided, and hear 
how our language probably sounded 
when there were no silent letters? Why 
not follow with the same reader’s record- 
ing of part of the Prologue to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales? as evidence that 
changes in the language have come 
gradually over long periods of time? Just 
for fun, why not give them a few of the 
“Rimes without Reason’? to show 
“what can happen to little words that 
follow the bad example of other words” 
and to show them that other people have 
rebelled against the difficulties of Eng- 
lish spelling and have organized to do 
something about it. 

When they asked about terminal 
prepositions, why not read them “The 
Bard’s English,” nine quotations from 
Shakespeare all ending with preposi- 
tions?’ When they asked about rules for 
who and whom or shall and will, why not 
explain when and why the rules were 
made and why our attitude toward some 
eighteenth-century rules is changing to- 
day? Why reserve the teaching of figures 
of speech for the study of poetry, as if 
figurative language were merely pretty 
ornament? Why not discover the funda- 
mental values of figurative language in 
advertising, in slang, in everyday prose? 

In short, why not teach these young- 
sters that our language has had a past 


2 Both recordings are available from the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


3 Reader’s Digest, March, 1932, p. 29. An ex- 
ample: 
“WHACHT HE GACHT” 


“A small boy when asked to spell yacht 
Most saucily said, ‘I will nacht’; 
So his teacher in wrath 
Took a section of lath 
And warmed him up well on the spacht.” 


4Word Study, May, 1949, p. 7. (Word Study is 
available on request to English teachers. Address 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield 2, Mass.) 
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which helps to explain its present and 
even to predict its future? That every 
word has a past rooted in direct experi- 
ence and that figurative meanings, de- 
graded meanings, specialized or general- 
ized meanings, develop out of the original 
literal meanings? Why not teach them 
that changes are resisted; that there are 
controversial questions in language as 
well as in political and other social situa- 
tions? Teach them that one of the most 
effective weapons of the critic is satire. 
Tell them about the cartoon of the raw 
recruit asking his sergeant, ‘Shall I say, 
‘Who or Whom goes there?’” Or the 
cartoon of the owl in the tree on a col- 
lege campus hooting “Whom, whom, 
whom”? with an apprehensive eye on the 
English building. 

Teach them, too, the power and elo- 
quence of simplicity. The pupil who loves 
big words and pompous locutions (Isn’t 
there one in almost every class?) can 
profit by an assignment in “Bostonese”’ 
or “Johnsonese.” Roosevelt’s substitu- 
tion of “put out the light” for “termi- 
nate the illumination” was the spark that 
motivated such an assignment for one 
class. Even the less intellectually curious 
hac fun translating well-known proverbs 
like “A rolling stone gathers no moss” 
into “Cryptogamous concretion never 
grows on mineral fragments that decline 
repose,”’’ or collecting examples of say- 
ings expressed in words of one or two 
syllables: “Sighted sub; sank same”; 
“Men make no war on those whom they 
trust’’; “With this ring I thee wed.” 

Under the pressure of my pupils’ 
needs, I began to collect materials which 
helped to answer their questions and to 
add interest and insight into matters of 
language. At first such materials were 
added incidentally as they could be 


SOtto Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the 
English Language (4th ed.; D. Appleton & Co., 
1923), Pp. 150. 
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fitted into an already organized course, 
but soon I began to plan small lesson 
units such as “Levels of Language,” 
“How Latin Words Came into Our 
Language,” “Myths That Live in Our 
Language Today,” “Slang: Its Use and 
Abuse.’”’ Each small unit aimed at a 
single concept or understanding. With 
the aid of the pupils I devised activities 
to help them clarify and assimilate the 
understandings implied. For example, we 
began collecting allusions to classical 
myths and built up a quiz called “Do 
You Know the Story?” Each pupil took 
as his assignment one sentence involving 
an allusion he did not know, looked up 
the story, told it to the class, and inter- 
preted the sentence in the light of his new 
understanding. Later we expanded the 
quiz to include biblical allusions and 
allusions to Aesop and other literature. 


DO YOU KNOW THE STORY? 


. Must America Play Aélas to the World? 
(Title of a magazine article.) 

. The first president of the University of Chi- 
cago, President Harper, had the Midas 
touch. 

. The making of the Oxford English Diction- 
ary was a Herculean labor. (Magazine 
article.) 

. Insofar as modern skill can prevent, no 
modern Icarus shall fall through fault of ours. 
(Advertising by Goodyear.) 

. Another good Samaritan came forward 
yesterday to help a soldier’s mother. (News 
item.) 

. Thunderhead was the ugly duckling of the 
herd. (Book review.) 


To appreciate the importance of using 
a level of language appropriate to the 
situation, we considered the graduation 
ceremony which they would all take part 
in at the end of the year. Would it be 
appropriate for the tenth-grade chair- 
man to present the members of the class 
by saying to the director, ‘Well, boss, 
these kids have done a good job in the 
Lab School, and it’s okay by us if you 


give ’em their sheepskins.”’ What words, 
for example, should be substituted for 
“these kids’? Which of the following 
would be most appropriate and why: 
“these children,” “these pupils,” “these 
boys and girls,” “these young people’? 
One class took a paragraph describing in 
literary language the hero of a story and 
reworded it in language appropriate as a 
means of identifying a missing person or 
a criminal. 

When I began teaching these small 
units, I was, in the words of one of my 
colleagues, ‘‘unhampered by any knowl- 
edge of my subject,” but the response of 
the pupils was stimulating. This was 
English with a difference. More and 
more aware of my linguistic ignorance, I 
read whatever I could find, from Menck- 
en to Jespersen to Fries to Pooley. I took 
the only available course in Old English. 
I found that other teachers were working 
in the field and that small textbooks were 
becoming available. The word semantics 
began to be heard, and books on the sub- 
ject became popular. I found that S. I. 
Hayakawa’s Language in Action® pro- 
vided an interesting introdtiction to the 
concept of the emotional values of words 
as distinguished from their informational 
values. Hitler made the concept of 
propaganda familiar, and the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis issued its bulle- 
tin. Social studies teachers took up the 
problem of teaching pupils to recognize 
the devices of name-calling, glittering 
generalities, and the rest. Friends return- 
ing from England brought me two copies 
of the little booklet Plain Words.” 

The unit snowballed. It threatened to 
(dare I say) overflow into all the other 


6 Expanded and revised as Language in Thought 
and Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1949). 

7Sir Ernest Gowers, Plain Words: A Guide to 
the Use of English (London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1948). 
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units of the course, as indeed it should— 
in a sense. The problem became where to 
begin and how to continue. In successive 
years I have tried various approaches in 
an attempt to keep it within bounds and 
to make pupil activities meaningful and 
immediately useful in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. If we began with 
the problem of learning to recognize al- 
lusions, parody, satire, and figures of 
speech, we spent too much time on the 
merely amusing. If we began with 
the historical approach, we invariably 
bogged down in versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer, not only from Wyclif and King 
James to Goodspeed, but also in Chinese 
and Armenian (brought in by pupils 
whose fathers had written out copies for 
them), Sanskrit and Hebrew (contrib- 
uted by scholarly parents of the univer- 
sity faculty), Lithuanian (brought in 
triumphantly by a secretary who sten- 
ciled some of our text) and Welsh 
(contributed by a colleague). Today our 
files bulge with clippings of magazine 
articles, cartoons, illustrative materials 
from advertising and elsewhere, and 
sketches made by pupils for their note- 
books. 

We are still experimenting and still 
struggling to teach the unit in our tenth 
grade within a period of three to six 


weeks. Our present text (mimeographed | 


and not yet complete) consists of the 
seven chapters outlined on the following 
page. Each chapter presents one of the 
broad fundamental understandings we 
seek to establish. Under each chapter 
heading are stated several of the more 
important concepts which it includes. 
The outline is much abbreviated, but it 
gives a general idea of the scope of the 
unit and the concepts that provide ac- 
tivities of the greatest functional val- 
ue. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR LANGUAGE 


I. The Importance of Language. 

A. Try to get along without language. 

1. Pointing to things conveys some 
meanings. 

2. Facial and bodily expressions con- 
vey feelings. 

3. Abstract ideas cannot be clearly 
communicated. 

B. Words are symbols of things, groups 
of things, and ideas. 

1. Specific, general, and abstract words 
have different functions. 

2. Three kinds of context (physical, 
psychological, and verbal) are made 
clear by the triangle of reference.* 

II. The Various Uses of Language. 

A. To inform: the language of report is 
verifiable, excludes judgments, infer- 
ences, “loaded words.” 

B. To influence feclings: sound effects, 
connotation and context, allusions, 
figures of speech, parallelism, etc. 

C. To control behavior: directives which 
persuade to action, establish values, 
embody goals. 

III. The Relationship of English to Other 

Languages. 

A. The beginings of language are un- 
known. 

B. Many language families are unrelated 
to English: Chinese, Hebrew, Ameri- 
can Indian. 

C. The English language is one of eight 
branches of the Indo-European lan- 
guage family. 

IV. Changes in the English Language through 
the Centuries. 

A. The Lord’s Prayer in the language of 
various historical periods shows how 
greatly our language has changed. 

B. The early changes resulted in large 
part from invasions of Britain: Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Norman. 

C. Later changes have been due to differ- 
ent influences: the Renaissance and the 
revival of learning; eighteenth-century 
attempts to regulate the language; 
twentieth-century scientific studies of 
language. 

V. The Character and Tendencies of Our 

Language Today. 


®Hugh R. Walpole, Semantics (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1941), p. 81. 
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A. Our language today is characterized 


by a rich vocabulary (many syno- 

nyms), little inflection, importance of 

word order in establishing meaning. 

. Its major tendencies are: 

1. To add new words by borrowing, 
compounding, coining. 

2. To develop new meanings for old 
words: from literal to figurative; 
from specific to general and vice 
versa; from slang to standard, ele- 
vated to degraded, and vice versa. 

. To become simpler: by clipping long 
words, by simplifying spelling, by 
loss of inflectional forms, by less 
involved sentence structure, etc. 


VI. What Is “Good” English Today? 
A. Understanding the normal tendencies 


of our language is changing our atti- 

tude toward standards of correctness. 

1. We recognize historical, regional, 
and class differences as normal. 

2. Instead of “right” and “wrong,” 
“correct” and “incorrect,” we use 
terms like “formal,” “informal,’’ 
“colloquial,” “appropriate,” 
ceptable,” etc. 

. “Good” English is not achieved 
merely by following rules and avoid- 
ing errors, though dictionaries and 
handbooks are helpful if wisely 
used. 

. “Good” English has positive virtues 

which enable it to communicate effec- 

tively the thought and feeling of the 
speaker or writer to a particular audi- 
ence or group of readers. 

1. It is appropriate to the situation in 
which it is (or was) uttered: the 
time, the place, the purpose, the 
audience, the occasion, the subject. 

. It isin harmony with the standards 
and fashion of the time in which it 
is or was uttered. 

*. Today the fashion in language gives 

preference for most occasions to a 

style which is simple and informal. 

1. Simple, informal language is in 
harmony with democratic ideals: 
national leaders speak to and write 
for the millions. 

. Informality is not inconsistent with 
standards of good taste and cour- 
tesy. 
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3. Religious rituals and other cere- 
monial occasions call for more 
formal language. 

VII. The Place of English among Languages 
of the World Today. 
A. Why English is one of the great lan- 
guages today. 
B. What are the possibilities of English as 
an auxiliary world language: Basic vs. 
Esperanto, etc.? 


Year by year we are giving increasing 
emphasis to activities related to chap- 
ters i and ii. Chapters iii and iv are read 
and outlined by the pupils and then dis- 
cussed in class. Chapters v and vi are 
given secondary emphasis. Chapter vii is 
still unwritten, but magazine articles are 
numerous on Basic English, and the Na- 
tional Geographic for December, 1943,° 
is still an excellent reference on the place 
of English among languages of the world 
today. 

The pupils raise questions for discus- 
sion and clarification, and opportunities 
for individual projects are suggested. For 
example, Sue asked whether all the six- 
teen verbs of Basic English are of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. Since the teacher was 
forced to say, “I don’t know, but it’s a 
good guess,” Sue looked them all up in 
the dictionary and reported to the class. 
Her findings made an attractive page in 
her notebook. Gwen, interested in the 
origins of the language, made a large and 
elaborate copy of a chart of the “Rivers 
of English” from some encyclopedia and 
brought it to class as a surprise. When 
invited to show it and tell us about it, she 
talked fluently and clearly for twenty 
minutes to an awed class. Unusual? Yes. 
There are projects to challenge the best. 

The range of possible activities is so 
great that any teacher can vary the scope 
and emphasis of the teaching to adapt it 
to the needs and interests of any class of 


8 William H. Nicholas, “The World’s Words,” 
National Geographic, December, 1943, pp. 689-700. 
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normal children. Some activities are 
simple enough to interest seventh-grade 
pupils. A part of the story might be 
taught in connection with American his- 
tory. Some elements are relevant to a 
dictionary unit; some to a foreign- 
language course. A history of our lan- 
guage from Beowulf to Shakespeare 
might well form a strand in a course of 
world history. 

An interest in words is a basic hu- 
man interest, observable even in very 
young children. It is my conviction that 
we need to foster it by a shift of empha- 
sis from drill¢ and workbooks to activi- 
ties which will give our young people 
some glimpses into the fascinating back- 
ground of our /anguage heritage as an im- 
portant aid in gaining an understanding 
of our literary heritage,and some convinc- 
ing evidence of the power of language in 
this age of mass communication media 
to influence human behavior for good or 
ill. 

As the unit has developed, my objec- 
tives have become more clear and more 
ambitious. I want my pupils to gain from 
it a realization of the fact that our lan- 
guage has changed in the past and that 
it is normal for changes to continue to- 
day. I want them to gain a more intelli- 
gent attitude toward rules and to be less 
fearful of breaking them. I want them to 
become more alert to allusions, figures of 
speech, satire, propaganda, and all kinds 
of what they like to call “hidden mean- 
ings.’’ I want them to be more sensitive 
to fine shades of difference in the mean- 
ings of synonyms, more painstaking in 
choosing the precise word to carry the 
desired connotation, more appreciative 
of the importance of tact and courtesy. 
I want them to be more conscious of the 
power of simplicity, less impressed by 
pompous abstractions. I want them to 
interpret what they read and hear in the 


light of all three kinds of context, 
physical, psychological, and verbal; to 
ask, as Irving Lee suggests, not what 
does the word mean, but what does the 
writer mean when he uses the word in 
this situation. I want more than any- 
thing else to establish an enduring inter- 
est in words as symbols which have re- 
corded and molded human experience 
through the ages and which today more 
than ever we need to use with intelligent 
care. 

Adequate instruments of evaluation 
have not yet been devised, but there is 
heartening evidence that pupils use what 
they have learned and that many have 
acquired a continuing interest in words 
and their ways. Probably the brighter 
students gain more than their duller class- 
mates, but some of the most enthusiastic 
comments and some of the best notebooks 
have come from pupils of only average 
ability. Pupils who learn only a part of 
what is presented here, or who only half- 
learn, show a new interest in this ‘“‘differ- 
ent” kind of English. any discover that 
some of the barriers to enjoyment of 
poetry have been laid low by the ac- 
quaintance they have gained with vari- 
ous devices used by poets: alliteration 
(noted in Beowulf), figurative language, 
imagery, allusions. They continue to 
bring in and refer to allusions which 
they find. They send me relevant clip- 
pings and cartoons even after they leave 
the school. They use their learning in 
interpreting the readings in later units 
of the course. They recognize the im- 
portance of knowing the derivation or 
earlier meanings of words. For example, 
they see that Brutus is not indulging in 
name-calling when he refers to his serv- 
ing boy as a knave. In the famous 
quarrel scene with Cassius, his admoni- 
tion, “Content you, Cassius,” does not 
mean “Be content,” as we might use the 
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word, but “Control yourself”’ or, literal- 
ly, “Hold yourself together.’’ They un- 
derstand why Bacon found it entirely 
natural to use Latin words and that he 
was not referring to deceitful fellows when 
he said, ‘Crafty men contemn studies.” 

In building this unit over a period of 
years, I have learned far more than I 
have ever taught. My grasp of the sub- 
ject is still far from scholarly, but the 
study and the teaching have been fasci- 
nating and rewarding far beyond my 
early expectations. Chief among the re- 
wards is the enthusiasm of my pupils and 
the evidence of their continuing interest. 
Second only to their interest is the inter- 
est of other teachers who have taught the 


unit or some parts of it. I believe that 
any English teacher will find such a unit 
or sequence of units well worth the time 
and effort it takes to develop it. Ma- 
terials today are abundant, both on the 
level of the adult general reader and on 
the junior and senior high school level. 
Any interested teacher who will keep for 
a semester or a year a card record of the 
questions her pupils ask, the deficiencies 
of understanding that are for them bar- 
riers to communication, will have a 
basis for organizing helpful small units 
to build a background for understanding . 
our language. She may also find, as I 
have found, that she is giving herself a 
stimulating course in adult education. 


Selecting Plays for Production 


RUTH STOKESBERRY'* 


As AN English teacher, consider the 
plays which have been produced by your 
high school during the last two or three 
years. Do they measure up to the literary 
standard which you have been trying to 


teach in your classroom? Or are they 


rather flimsy and shoddy pieces of writ- 
ing which have little to offer either the 
students or their ever patient audiences? 
On surveying the newspaper announce- 
ments of school productions (usually by 
junior and senior classes), one is forced 
to the latter conclusion in all too many 
cases.” 


‘ Formerly of Washington Square College, New 
York University. 
2A springtime newspaper check of plays an- 
nounced by high schools in one section of Maryland 
showed that the following plays were being offered 
by local high schools: It’s a Date, Out of the Frying 
Pan, Bolts and Nuts, Yes and No, Drums of Death, 
Keep Moving, Almost Summer, Career Angel, Hob- 
goblin House, Culture Comes to Cabbage Patch (two- 
act), Just My Style (one-act), Poison Ivy (junior 
high), Hold Everything, Momma’s Getting Married, 


Occasionally one finds a high school 
where an attempt is made to present a 
well-balanced dramatic diet, but the 
great majority seem year after year to 
present the same type of farce-comedy. 
One reason for these seemingly weak 
choices no doubt is the fact that the 
play director is likely to be just anybody 
from the faculty, trained and equipped 
for the job or not. Often he is the class 
sponsor—one wonders just how that po- 
sition qualifies one for the specialized 
work of directing a dramatic production. 

However, since this is the case, and 
though we must strive for an improve- 
ment and show our superintendents the 


and You Can’t Take It with You, and bills of one- 
acts, including: Vandy and the Doodle Bug, Billy’s 
First Date, and Madame Dade (seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades); The Finger of God and The Monkey’s 
Paw (high school). Also Corny But Sweet and Home 
Came Hattie. (These plays were mostly done by 
junior and senior classes and often directed by the 
class sponsor.) 
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need for adequately trained directors, it 
is necessary to work with the situation as 
it is. And I have a challenge to make to 
the class sponsor, or English teacher, or 
other untrained play director: A good 
play is easier to produce than a second- 
rate one! 

This is not a startlingly new observa- 
tion, but it is surprisingly often ignored 
even by the director with a good knowl- 
edge of literature. The English teacher 
who would not think of wasting time on 
“trashy” material in her classroom often 
apparently thinks nothing of asking stu- 
dents to spend weeks on the production 
of a worthless play. 

These badly written (even ‘“corny”’) 
plays would seem often to be chosen in 
the mistaken idea that they are “so 
much like the teen-ager’s daily life that 
all he has to do is ‘act natural,’’’ and 
with the apology, “We really wouldn’t 
dare try anything ‘serious.’ ” Perhaps in 
the back of the mind of the poor, har- 
assed, and often unwilling director is the 
notion that, if the play to begin with is 
nothing much, well, nothing much can 
be expected of it. 

This unfortunately is true. 

But both the director and the players 
hope to make a success of their show and 
desire to win audience approval. They 
can succeed much more readily with a 
well-written script. 

A well-written script has, first of all, 
well-written lines; these obviously will be 
much easier for either the professional or 
the amateur to speak intelligently, for 
they have the rhythms of actual speech. 
A well-written script has either plausible 
situations or situations which are frankly 
in the delightful world of fantasy; it does 
not present in the name of humor situa- 
tions which bring at best forced laughter 
from the audience (the “guffaw”’ type of 
response, as opposed to genuine amuse- 
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ment) and therefore will not sour on the 
student cast which has to repeat these 
situations many times in rehearsal. A 
good play also offers well-delineated 
characters; it is easier for the student to 
differentiate his part from the other 
parts in the play and to offer a subtle 
characterization, simply because the ba- 
sis for the characterization is in the 
script. 

In short, the good play offers pros- 
pects of being a worthy finished product, 
one which the director and the students 
can offer proudly as the result of their 
weeks of rehearsal. Just as the expert 
cook knows better than to depend on in- 
ferior ingredients, so does the wise high 
school group pass by those plays which 
are low grade. 

Yes, it’s easier. And, oh, how much 
more pleasurable! How unfair it is to the 
student and how depressing to the di- 
rector to meet night after night to go over 
and again lines which were not very in- 
spiring to begin with and which become 
dull and tiresome by the time of the 
performance. 

Educationally, we cannot justify the 
cheap play. We cannot justify the ex- 
penditure of time which it requires of the 
students unless it offers them something 
worth while in return. 

In the well-written play the students 
gain an understanding of a worthy 
theme. This varies in each play, and by 
the end of four years of high school the 
students can have been exposed to some 
of the very finest ideas which our great 
authors expound, by way either of stage 
or of audience participation. Consider 
the sensitive evaluation of small-town 
life in Our Town, the amusing satire in 
Les Précieuses ridicules, and the charm- 
ing philosophy of The Beautiful People. 

Consider also how much the student 
can gain from his analysis of intelligently 
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drawn characters; how much he can learn 
of what makes human beings the way 
they are as he attempts to “‘be’’ someone 
else for a certain period of time. What 
better preparation for the business of 
living than the study (made highly per- 
sonal) of man’s actions, motives, tri- 
umphs, and tragedies as interpreted by 
our greatest writers? The Maid in Joan of 
Lorraine, the invalid in The Imaginary 
Invalid, the lovable Elwood P. Dowd in 
Harvey, the blustering Aubrey in The 
Show-off—what great learning situations 
these provide for impressionable boys 
and girls. 

To be sure, many plays can be pro- 
duced only after a dramatic group and its 
director have worked together success- 
fully for some time. As the student of 
piano does not begin on a concerto, so 
the new director will decide first to pro- 
duce one of the simpler plays. This does 
not mean, however, that it need be a 
play of inferior grade. Perhaps for a first 
play a comedy would be desirable, and 
there are many well-written comedies 
(See the appended list of suggested 
plays). 

However, once you have successfully 
produced a good comedy, do not feel 
that you must use this same form forever 
after. A school’s productions should offer 
variety in form and content. A good 
choice for a second production might be 
a mystery drama. There are many ex- 
cellent ones which are not beyond the 
capabilities of high school groups, ‘and 
students do enjoy this dramatic form. 
Jane Eyre and Ladies in Retirement are 
two good examples, both real thrillers 
and real fun to produce. So don’t allow 
yourself to be limited to the most ob- 
vious so-called “high school” drama. 
You will find that one of the many fine 
plays will be suited to your group’s tal- 
ents and resources. (If high royalties are 


difficult for you to manage, consider the 
classics, such as Moliére, which are non- 
royalty plays.) 

Do give your students a chance to 
show you what they can do! Give them 
plays which let them sink their teeth into 
the demanded techniques. How can a 
player develop his abilities if he is never 
called upon to play roles other than those 
similar to his own personality, in his own 
age group, and those speaking the same 
juvenile English and using the same 
childish vocabularies which he already 
possesses? 

Give them plays which will help them 
to understand what is meant by good 
literature, which will set a standard for 
their reading, and which will help them 
to see how many motion-picture plots 
are weak and shallow by comparison. 

In addition to doing all these things 
for the student, the well-chosen play is a 
joy to the director and a definite contri- 
bution to the community. 

So, if yours is the job of producing a 
play without much special training for 
the job, and you’re interested in getting 
the best results possible, consider some 
of the better plays which have been 
written. A few quiet evenings spent read- 
ing plays well in advance of the time for 
selection will offer rich rewards. When 
the time comes to choose the play, you 
will have some definite ideas and won’t 
be forced to turn the job of choosing over 
to the students themselves, who are ob- 
viously unfitted to decide; they need 
guidance, as in the classroom, toward 
that which is educationally and emotion- 
ally rewarding, as well as good fun. And 
here is the place where your special 
literary knowledge will serve you well! 
Note carefully the authors of the plays 
you read. You will find many familiar 
names—names which are a guide to 
quality. 
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Appended is a list of plays, only a few 
of the many fine ones available, which 
may serve to help you get your reading 
started. Primarily these are comedies 
and mystery dramas, not too difficult for 
the inexperienced group. Ultimately only 
you as the director can determine just 
which play is suitable for your situation 
from the standpoint of casting prob- 
lems, maturity of the audience, staging 
requirements, etc. In the future, of 
course, you will hope that your high 


Seven Keys to Baldpate 
Dulcy 

Junior Miss 

The Show-off 

Androcles and the Lion 
Ladies in Retirement 

Jane Eyre} 

The Late Christopher Bean 
Smilin’ Through 

Sun-up 

Tom Sawyer 

The Goose Hangs High 
Stage Doors 

Harvey 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 


3 A good version is the one by Marjorie Carleton; 
handled by Baker’s Plays. 


4 Requires some cutting for high school use. 


I; THERE something inconsistent in the 

fact that our high school graduates know 

little or nothing about the work of many 

of our most renowned contemporary 

poets? In a time when we emphasize the 
* Southern Illinois University. 


SUGGESTED PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


The Poets of Controversy for the High 
School Student 


CHARLES B. WILLARD" 
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school group can graduate to better and 
better drama. Eventually it should be 
offering more serious drama, including 
from time to time some Shakespeare. 
But, as you work up to these things, I 
have no doubt that you will be able to 
find plays in the following list which are 
eminently suited to your situation; and, 
believe me, any one of them has so much 
more to offer than a play with such a 
title (and inevitable form and content) 
as Grandpap Goes to Town! 


Meet Me in St. Louis 

Dear Ruth 

Kempy 

Arms and the Man4 

Father of the Bride (fall release) 
The Man Who Came to Dinner 
The Beautiful People 

Years Ago 

You Can’t Take It with You 
My Sister Eileens 

Arsenic and Old Lace 

The Cradle Song 

Our Town 

Little Women 

The Romancers 

The Imaginary Invalid 

Le Bourgeois gentilhomme 

The Doctor in Spite of Himself 
Les Précieuses ridicules 


importance of contemporary writing in 
our curriculums, when we stress the im- 
portance, for instance, of special units 
for training our students to read rather 
simple magazine articles, we make little 
effort to see that they will be able to read 
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the most challenging writers of our gen- 
eration. We still train our students—and 
apparently with traditional adequacy— 
in the reading and enjoyment of the clas- 
sics of the past, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Browning, and the rest. Certain of the 
poets of the last fifty years, valuable 
poets indeed like Frost, Millay, Sand- 
burg, and Lindsay, are known and their 
poems loved by large numbers of our 
graduates. But T. S. Eliot, who won a 
Nobel Prize and who has achieved such 
tremendous stature as a poet in contem- 
porary criticism, is scarcely known by the 
high school student. Nor does the student 
know Ezra Pound, who won internation- 
al renown as a master-poet years before 
he became unhappily famous, or in- 
famous, for his support of fascism. Even 
Archibald MacLeish, with his years of 
successes as a writer and as a public fig- 
ure, is little known by the average stu- 
dent. 

This situation became apparent to me 
a few months ago in the course of a sen- 
ior English literature class I was teach- 
ing. While we were surveying our prog- 
ress at the end of a quarter’s work, one 
of the boys in the class spoke out. 

“I’ve enjoyed these old poets all 
right,” he said. “The selections in our 
textbook are good. But these poets make 
sense. With a little help and study, we 
can find out what they were trying to say 
and enjoy them. But how about these 
modern poets? Do their poems mean 
anything?” 

In the ensuing discussion the class dis- 
played a considerable acquaintance with 
the poetry of Frost, Amy Lowell, Stephen 
Benét, and two of the Illinois poets, 
Sandburg and Lindsay. 

“But this man Eliot,” the boy per- 
sisted. “I read a poem of his in an an- 
thology I was using, and it didn’t seem to 
make any sense. A teacher I had in 
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N-Town a couple of years ago said that 
Eliot is an obscure poet and not worth 
reading. But if that’s true, why did he 
get the Nobel Prize?” 

The discussion continued, and the 
class revealed an interest in the poets 
who had made the news in recent years, 
but whose work had not been treated in 
their classes. Some pupils knew the 
names of such men as Eliot, Pound, and 
MacLeish, but none knew any of their 
poetry. The class was a representative 
one in many ways. Around a small nu- 
cleus of students who had been in Uni- 
versity School for several years were stu- 
dents from surrounding communities 
who had transferred to the school for 
their senior year. And, as frequently oc- 
curs in a university high school, some of 
the students were children of university 
faculty members who had recently 
moved from cities and towns in distant 
parts of the country. It was obvious that 
this group, no matter what their indi- 
vidual backgrounds had been, had never | 
in their high school work been helped in 
reading the “difficult” modern poets. 
Fortunately they desired the experience 
of successfully reading some of the 
poems. 

The attitude of these students seems 
admirable; but should it be unusual? The 
high school student of today has a right 
to learn how to read and appreciate the 
poets of today. If it is important to train 
students in a technique of reading Shake- 
speare or Browning, surely it is impor- 
tant to train them in the reading of their 
contemporaries even though they be 
difficult. The suggestion that such train- 
ing be left to college courses is unfair to 
both student and poet. Too many even 
of the capable students either do not go 
to college or take a minimum of courses 
in which any poetry is read. No doubt 
the greater number of our students will 
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not read poetry when they get out into 
the world of work; but those who do 
should not be confined to the poetry of 
traditional pattern or unchallenging 
structure. 

The boy’s question, “Why did he get 
the Nobel Prize?” is significant. What- 
ever our personal opinion may be, the 
poets who have written this ‘“difficult’’ 
verse have achieved the right to be in- 
cluded in the high school curriculum. 
They have attained to international sig- 
nificance, not alone or even primarily 
for their eccentricities or apparent icono- 
clasm, but for the excellence and the pur- 
port of their verse. Eliot certainly is the 
peer of Frost in the opinions of the gen- 
erality of critics; and MacLeish, Cum- 
mings, and the early Pound have reputa- 
tions as poets to compare with those of 
the contemporary poets usually read by 
our students. 

It is true that the poetry of these men 
has to be taught. The average high school 
senior—indeed, the superior high school 
senior—is not able to read a typical 
poem by Eliot or Cummings or MacLeish 
without help. But we have always felt it 
necessary to “teach” the poetry of 
Browning or Milton or Wordsworth. 
Getting at the meaning of, or really ex- 
periencing, a good poem has always been 
difficult. In my experience, however, the 
students are eager to master the tech- 
niques of reading poetry; and they feel 
the pride Whitman speaks of when they 
get at the meaning of a difficult but fine 
poem. 

Does this men that we should teach 
The Waste Land or A Draft of Thirty Can- 
tos to our classes? Naturally not. From 
the work of any of our English poets a 
selection adapted to our students is made 
for the purposes of introduction. Many 
of the poems of these “‘obscure”’ poets 
are relatively simple and traditional, yet 


they lead the reader into the style and 
method of the poet. One thinks of the 
early adaptations and imitations by 
Pound (“Dream Figure,” “Night Lita- 
ny,” ‘The River-Merchant’s Wife’), 
the short satirical poems by Eliot, or 
such poems as “Eleven” and “The 
Farm” by MacLeish. With these as a 
background the student can proceed to 
the admittedly more difficult poems. 
Some of these will offer him a challenge 
in reading and interpretation, but cer- 
tainly he will find many that are not be- 
yond his ability. 

Too often, impressed by the poet’s 
reputation for obscurity, the young read- 
er is not satisfied with the obvious sig- 
nificance and value of such poems but 
seeks to discover in them some intellec- 
tual significance that is not there. Too 
often he tries to understand a poém that 
was. meant primarily to be felt. The 
teacher can help the student accept the 
satisfaction that he feels on reading 
some of these poems, although he may 
be unable to explain why he enjoys them. 
Eliot long ago pointed out that enjoy- 
ment of a work of art frequently pre- 
cedes understanding. A student who can 
enjoy Macbeth can enjoy Murder in the 
Cathedral, even if full understanding and 
appreciation of both can come only with 
greater maturity. 

The unit we developed in response to 
the request of the students was a rela- 
tively simple one, but it was well re- 
ceived and apparently effective. The 
students participated enthusiastically in 
the discussions, and several of them have 
gone on with their readings of the poets 
treated. In the choice of poems care had 
to be taken to include those that were 
readily available as well as suitable for 
high school students. Four Quartets, 
Jeffers’ long poems, and most of the 
Cantos were naturally of little use. The 
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class had expressed an interest in Eliot 
and Pound. Selections were made from 
these and from MacLeish, Jeffers, and 
Cummings. 

As a means of evaluating any skill the 
students might develop in reading poetry 
in the modern manner, all were assigned 
at the beginning of the reading Peter 
Viereck’s ‘Kilroy Was Here.” The poem, 
a good example of several modern tech- 
niques, a good poem, not too difficult yet 
requiring careful reading, was to be read 
and analyzed by each pupil. He was to 
discover the literal and figurative sig- 
nificance of each allusion, state the theme 
of the poem, and appraise the poem 
critically. Since the poem is relatively re- 
cent, no considerable and detailed com- 
ment on it was available to the pupils. 
On first reading the poem, they felt the 
task assigned was insurmountable; but 
their papers on it, finished two weeks 
later, were nearly all satisfactory. Not 
only had they discovered the value of the 
allusions, but they had found and stated 
the meaning of the poem, a meaning 
which they could now appreciate as ex- 
pressing an attitude toward the vicissi- 
tudes of a life which they had already 
entered. “‘Kilroy stands for all the people 
who do things, who look for new places 
to go, new things to see, new things to 
do,” wrote Jo Ann La-yson in orie of the 
better comments. ‘““The part of humanity 
that remains in security at home is in- 
terested in the exploits of Kilroy, wishes 
that it too could be daring, but steps 
aside with statements of ‘I Can’t,’ ‘I 
Ought To, But,’ ‘Perhaps I Will,’ and 
‘I’d Better Not.’ Thus the one trap for 
the Kilroy portion of humanity is 
‘HOME,’ the security and complacency of 
‘pipe-and-slippers.’ The one thing that 
could have stopped Ulysses was the 
dream of home and security and his 
‘warm Penelope.’ The one thing that 
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could have stopped all the Kilroys 
through the ages was the thought of 
safety in the status quo or in standing 
still.” 

The poem had required attentive 
thoughtful reading, but it had proved 
worth more than the hasty derisive read- 
ing so ‘frequently accorded a “new” 
poem encountered in an anthology. The 
pupils were pleased with the results of 
their efforts. Fortunately they began the 
reading with a good attitude toward the 
task. The work was of their own choos- 
ing. It had not been in the teacher’s plans 
to go beyond the authors in our basic 
anthology. In addition to this interest in 
the reading, the students also felt a free- 
dom from strain or compulsion in study- 
ing these new poets. They had set their 
own goals: to find out for themselves 
whether or not these poets had anything 
worth while to say; to discover for them- 
selves whether or not the writing was 
good poetry; and to enjoy whatever 
might be enjoyable in the poems they 
were to read. 

They were ambitious goals, like most 
that are pupil-made, and naturally they 
were not nearly achieved. But they in- 
dicated the approach the students wished 
to make. These poems were not sacro- 
sanct. The pupils were free to like or dis- 
like, praise or condemn, although they 
were fair enough to feel appraisal should 
follow only a sincere effort to understand 
the author’s purpose. Furthermore, they 
felt they were reading solely to satisfy 
the curiosity and desires named in their 
goals; they were not preparing for a test 
or fulfilling a requirement. The evalua- 
tion method adopted—the analysis of a 
poem on their own—seemed a fair one, 
related to their goals. 

That they might meet with success in 
their reading from the beginning, a care- 
ful selection and ordering of the poems 
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had to be made. But all the poets we 
were to read have written fine poems 
notable for their simplicity. The pro- 
cedure we followed was simple. The stu- 
dents received a list of the poems to be 
read, in which poems were grouped ac- 
cording to subject matter and theme. 
The day before a poem or a group of 
- poems was to be discussed in class, they 
were assigned for home reading. In this 
first reading the student sought to find 
and state the theme or the purpose for 
which the author wrote the poem. The 
teacher made such suggestions as might 
help the student find satisfaction in his 
reading without feeling he had been told 
the answer. 

This help—suggestions and hints— 
was necessary to footnote individual 
poems before and during the reading. 
The students needed to be told, for in- 
stance, that the significance of the title 
“You, Andrew Marvell” cannot be dis- 
cerned from the poem itself. “Read the 
poem and give it a title of your own,” 
they were told. “Perhaps a line or two in 
the poem will express its theme.’’ They 
grasped fairly readily that the poem ex- 
presses the transitoriness of time, and the 
teacher’s supplying of the couplet from 
Marvell merely justified their inter- 
pretation. 

The “Hugh Selwyn Mauberley”’ se- 
quence required a short introductory dis- 
cussion of Pound’s literary life. Having 
read a few of his earlier ‘‘classics in para- 
phrase” as background, the class was 
ready to find autobiographical signifi- 
cance as well as a personal criticism of an 
age in the poems. 

Sometimes the teacher needed to point 
out an emphasis in a poem that the stu- 
dents missed. The students overlooked 
the fact that Auden’s “Unknown Citi- 
zen”’ had a number, and as a result their 
reading of the poem missed much of its 
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satiric point. With the suggestion that 
the implications of this file number be 
considered, they came to see the poem as 
a sharp criticism of the state that con- 
trols even the thoughts of its citizens. 

Sometimes the grouping of the poems 
would be sufficient help. As I suppose all 
teachers of literature group such older 
poems as “Kubla Khan,” “To a Sky- 
lark,” and “Israfel’”’ or ‘““To a Skylark” 
and ‘The Darkling Thrush” or Steven- 
son’s Wife” and Elizabeth Brown- 
ing’s “Sonnet XIV,” we grouped “A 
Virginal” with “somewhere I have nev- 
er traveled, gladly beyond,’’ ‘Portrait 
d’une femme” with ‘Portrait of a 
Lady,” and “Memorial Rain” with 
“Mauberley” IV and V. Ordinarily the 
students looked up for themselves ref- 
erences and allusions with which they 
were not familiar; but the few that were 
unusually erudite, such as the tags of 
foreign languages in Pound, the teacher 
supplied, giving the source of informa- 
tion. 

As each poem came up for considera- 
tion it was read aloud in class, usually by 
the teacher. Following the reading the 
students asked questions concerning par- 
ticular references or unusually difficult 
lines. By pooling their resources, the stu- 
dents could answer most of these ques- 
tions themselves. Then the teacher asked 
for a statement of the theme or, as the 
students insisted on asking, ‘“‘What does 
the poem mean?” This provoked a dis- 
cussion which usually resulted in an ac- 
ceptable interpretation of the poem. In 
one or two instances the class gave up the 
effort to find a meaning, although some 
nevertheless liked the poem for its sound, 
its language, or the mood it created. Af- 
ter the poet’s purpose seemed apparent, 
the group moved on to a discussion of his 
method of communication. Language, 
metrics, devices, figures of speech, were 
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brought up and questioned. As might be 
expected even the most extreme devices 
and figures found some supporters in the 
class. Usually after the discussion the 
class wished the poem reread. This was 
done by individual pupils or, when ap- 
propriate, by the entire class. Considera- 
tion of any poem was not forced. If the 
class felt they had discussed it as much 
as it was worth, we went on to the next 
one whether or not we had gained enough 
from it in the teacher’s estimation. We 
all felt that these relatively untried 
poems should compel attention and in- 
terest once the initial barrier of novel 
technique had been overcome; if they 
failed to do so, any effort of the teacher 
to compel attention would probably simi- 
larly fail. 

As might be expected, some students 
benefited more from the reading than 
others. We discovered no device whereby 
the poor reader could be helped to grasp 
Eliot’s meaning readily, if at all. But the 
group as a whole seeméd to enjoy the 
reading and discussion; they all did the 
reading, and participation in class dis- 
cussion was general; and the papers on 
“Kilroy Was Here’’ ranged from good to 
excellent. 

As an introduction to the readings we 
chose a group of poems expressing tra- 
ditional poetic reactions to the beauty of 
nature, written in beautiful but some- 
what untraditional language. Here was 
the expression of feelings familiar to the 
students from both their actual experi- 
ences and their reading, but they had to 
become accustomed to the language 
techniques. Almost any high school stu- 
dent can respond to the delightful evoca- 
tion of spring in the fifty-nine skilfully 
arranged words of E. E. Cummings’ “In 
just spring.” Here all the poet’s person- 
al devices are an integral part of the ef- 
fect of the poem. The students recognize 
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the epithets and the symbols of spring. 
They are down-to-earth and immediate 
and American and adolescent—as is 
spring. Yet the poem is clearly a part of 
the traditional praise of spring in English 
poetry. The students recognize Pan, but 
they also see that the tricks of Cum- 
mings’ modern technique are singularly 
appropriate and effective. 

What “In just spring’’ does for the 
earlier season MacLeish’s “Immortal 
Autumn” does for the fall. Most skilful 
of its features is the adaptation of sound 
to sense. Pupils readily experience the 
traditional feeling about fall in reading 
the poem, but they likewise come to see 
that the effect of the poem in re-creating 
this experience stems more largely from 
how it says than from what it says. The 
pupils enjoy realizing this organic cause 
of the poem’s effectiveness. 

From such poems as these, expressing 
feelings about nature, we moved toa 
reading and comparison of two more sub- 
jective lyrics, tributes to a beloved lady: 
“somewhere I have never traveled” and 
“A Virginal.’’ Needless to say high school 
seniors find them bewitching in their 
delicacy of feeling and their complicated 
confession of the poet’s inability to ex- 
press the loveliness of his lady. But the 
student enjoys the technique of these 
skilfully contrived poems and recog- 
nizes the Elizabethan origin of the in- 
volved metaphor which is the basis of 
each. 

We grouped Pound’s “Dance Figure” 
and Eliot’s “Marina” and “La Figlia che 
piange”’ because they are each a consid- 
eration of a woman to evoke a mood, and 
each is a fine lyric memorable for beauti- 
ful lines. The elaborate simplicity of 
“Dance Figure’ delighted the class. 
Eliot’s two poems satisfied the pupils 
even though a full understanding of the 
poems eluded them. “La Figlia che 
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piange’”’ created for them a definite 
situation, but the emotional suggestive- 
ness of ““Marina’”’ appealed to them more 
directly. The pupils found enjoyment in 
the mood which each of these poems cre- 
ated. 

“Portrait d’une femme” and “Portrait 
of a Lady” which followed proved inter- 
esting for their character portrayal. The 
pupils enjoyed the usual comparison of 
the two ladies and also the usual discus- 
sion of the significance of Eliot’s final 
comments on his lady. “Portrait of a 
Lady” seems a good introduction to this 
phase of Eliot’s social criticism, a more 
satisfactory piece for high school stu- 
dents than ‘“The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock.”’ But a class can profit from a 
comparison of the fog-cat metaphor in 
the latter and the more famous one by 
Sandburg. 

The style of ‘‘Prufrock”’ is seen in the 
“Preludes” and “The Boston Evening 
Transcript,”’ which we also used for their 
social criticism. ‘“The Unknown Citizen” 
and ‘““The Hollow Men”’ were likewise in- 
cluded in this group. The students could 
understand Eliot’s evaluation of the state 
of the civilization he described in “The 
Hollow Men.” But line for line the poem 
did not satisfy them as making sense— 
such sense, for instance, as they found in 
the Auden poem or in Jeffers’ “Hurt 
Hawks” and ‘Praise Life.” 

Pound, too, after his years of aestheti- 
cism engaged in an evaluation of con- 
temporary society. Unfortunately much 
of his critical comment is buried in the 
chaos of the Cantos. One of these, how- 
ever, the famous XLV, is readily intelli- 
gible in its powerful condemnation of 
“Usura,” the chief sin as he sees it of 
modern life. The pupils needed much 
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help in reading this poem because of the 
numerous rich allusions which were out- 
side their experience, but, with the sig- 
nificance of the references clear, the poem 
presented little difficulty. The class also 
enjoyed the first five poems in the 
‘“‘(Mauberley”’ sequence. 

Sections IV and V of ‘‘Mauberley”’ are 
bitter denunciations of the brutality, in- 
justice, and stupidity of modern war. 
Pound’s early ‘‘Sestina altaforte’’ is an- 
other technically brilliant piece which 
presents the opposite attitude—the love 
of war. The study of the poems together 
gave the pupils an opportunity to con- 
sider the function of the poet in general 
and the sincerity of this particular poet 
in each of these poems. A final critical 
poem, a quieter denunciation of war, was 
MacLeish’s ‘‘Memorial Rain.” The de- 
vice used by the poet in contrasting the 
hollow official appreciation of the sol- 
dier’s sacrifice and the reality of his death 
needed some clarification, but otherwise 
the pupils experienced the poem readily 
enough. 

The reading and discussion of the 
poems took about two weeks’ time. We 
did little but read and discuss the poems, 
contenting ourselves with only brief sum- 
maries of the lives and works of the au- 
thors. Pupils and teacher alike drew 
parallels between specific poems read 
and between these and poems of earlier 
writers. No poem was considered impor- 
tant enough to be labored over after the 
class had lost interest in it. Fortunately 
most of the poems appealed to a majority 
of the class. The pupils felt satisfaction 
in learning that poems of these difficult 
poets could be read without too much ef- 
fort, that they had something worth 
while to say, and that they were written 
with considerable deftness. 
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A Ninth-Grade Exploratory Reading Project 


ETHEL WORTHINGTON’ 


We've found twenty-one books about 
the sea already!” exclaimed John, who 
with four other boys was making a bibli- 
ography of adventure stories. “Can you 
tell us where we may find some more?” 

This question was asked frequently 
during the course of an English project 
in which three classes explored home, 
school, and public libraries for books on 
subjects of their choice. 

Ostensibly, the purpose of the project 
was to assist students in finding books 
which they might enjoy reading, but it 
did far more than that. Besides stimulat- 
ing an interest in books that would not 
otherwise have been read, it provided 
practice in research and in the applica- 
tion of many writing skills. Creativeness 
was expressed in the planning of book- 
lets. Not the least important was the so- 
cial experience of working together on 
committees, where pride and a desire for 
group approval were evident. Finally, 
there was the probability that the com- 
pleted booklets would be exhibited at the 
forthcoming “Pageant of Books.” 

Participating in the project were three 
ninth-grade English classes of the Engle- 
wood Junior High School: a high-ability 
Latin class, an excellent science class, and 
a low-ability class. These classes repre- 
sented a broad cross-section of various 
religious and national backgrounds and 
all races. Although Englewood, New 
Jersey, is a wealthy suburban communi- 
ty, its public school population comes 
chiefly from the middle- and lower-in- 
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come groups. About one-sixth of the stu- 
dents in these classes came from Edge- 
water, New Jersey, an industrial town on 
the Hudson River across from New York 
City. In this project committees were 
formed in such a way that many of the 
usual cliques were broken up, and stu- 
dents of different social and economic 
groups worked together. 

Exploratory reading had long been an 
important part of our English course of 
study. Library periods were scheduled 
for seventh- and eighth-grade classes, 
and book clubs which stressed reading 
for pleasure were formed in the ninth 
grade. The clubs met one class period a 
week in the fall and less frequently 
thereafter. During the club meeting, 
opinions were exchanged and good books 
suggested for outside reading reports. 
Books were brought from home or from a 
library and read for part of the period 
while the teacher observed the interest or 
the lack of interest shown in them. The 
types and titles of the books were noted 
and the reading rates sometimes taken. 

As no one was required to read a book 
that he did not enjoy, the chief problem 
was to help each student, especially the 
nonreader, find interesting books that 
suited his particular taste and reading 
level. Reading lists were helpful to the 
teacher but were used very little by the 
students. Since a classmate’s recom- 
mendation often was more readily fol- 
lowed than a teacher’s, I suggested that 
they make descriptive bibliographies of 
available books for their own use. The 
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idea was approved, and our project 
began. 

First, each class named eight to ten 
subjects in which ninth-graders are usu- 
ally interested, and every member of the 
class chose the subject on which he 
wished to work. All who had chosen the 
same subject formed a committee and 
elected a chairman. I was afraid that 
half of the class would prefer sports, and 
we would not have enough books for 
them, but fortunately not more than six 
chose the same subject. A few asked if 
they might work alone; and, rather than 
dampen their interest, I said they might 
do so but challenged them to do as well 
as a committee. Science fiction, love, ca- 
reers, war, adventure, myths, tall stories, 
ballads, American poetry, biography, his- 
torical fiction, pioneering, and animals 
were among the subjects used. 

Certain procedures and requirements 
were set up before anyone even looked at 
a book. I stated that the books need not 
be read through but should be studied 
carefully for the facts needed to make the 
book lists useful. Publishers’ catalogues 
could be used, but the books themselves 
must be examined. After discovering that 
there were several styles of bibliogra- 
phies, we agreed upon a form giving the 
author’s name, title, place and date of 
publication, publisher’s name, and the 
library where the book might be ob- 
tained. Following these data was to be a 
paragraph or two telling what the book 
was about and who might enjoy reading 
it. These paragraphs, not to exceed one 
page in length, were to be well written 
in the student’s own words. No sentence 
fragments would be permitted, because 
sentence sense had not been fully devel- 
oped. Two good reports would be neces- 
sary for a passing grade, but eight would 
be needed for a very good grade. Each 
report must be written in ink on a sepa- 
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rate sheet of paper and handed in as com- 
pleted. 

For the next three weeks the library, 
always a busy place, became a scene of 
increased activity. By previous arrange- 
ment with the librarian, I took the classes 
to the library during one or two English 
periods a week. Card files and catalogues, 
as well as shelves, were scanned for titles. 
According to Miss Anne Larkin, the li- 
brarian, these classes used more library 
tools than had ever been used before, in- 
cluding every possible source of informa- 
tion. She commented several times on 
the lively interest taken in the mythology 
shelves, where a treasury of legends was 
discovered in the seldom-used books, and 
many of them were read. Class pho- 
tographers took snapshots as students 
took down books, looked through files, 
met in committees, and talked to Miss 
Larkin. 

After meeting for a few minutes of 
their first library period to divide the 
titles, the committees quickly scattered 
to the shelves to find their books. Joe, 
who was always restless and preferred 
drawing pictures to reading, opened a 
copy of Smoky with bustling determina- 
tion. He had been given permission to 
make his own booklet of western ad- 
ventures. Jimmie, the class comedian and 
future basketball star, insisted that Bas- 
ketball for Girls was a good book for boys 
to read. 

“C’n I make a report on Black Beau- 
ty?” asked Roger, who had spent a 
month reading it. ‘Will ya use it?” 

We did use it, though a different word 
was misspelled on each of the five drafts 
he had laboriously written. A broad grin 
and a loud voice were Roger’s defense 
against assignments he couldn’t do. 

Questions, such as “‘Where’s the title- 
page?” “Which copyright date shall we 
use?” and “Ts this a love story?” rained 
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on Miss Larkin and me every second. 

I should like to report that all disci- 
pline problems vanished like magic, but 
that would be an exaggeration. Carl had 
to be warned that he was not in the li- 
brary to read magazines, and Eddie still 
provided a diversion for those who would 
notice him. The enthusiasm and industry 
of most of the students, however, includ- 
ing the slow readers and those who for 
different reasons had difficulty concen- 
trating, would delight any teacher. 

No student wrote fewer than three de- 
scriptions, and most of them handed in 
between eight and thirteen, one hundred 
to three hundred words in length. Alto- 
gether the ninety-six members of the 
three classes handed in seven hundred 
and two reviews. 

Because of the varying speeds at which 
students worked, entire class periods 
were no longer used for this particular 
project; but the committees met to plan 
their booklets, and time was provided 
for individuals who wanted to write or 
to visit the library. Covers and title- 
pages were designed and tables of con- 
tents made. The librarian suggested that 
a suitable quotation be printed on the 
cover of each booklet, and in a short time 
Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations and similar 
books were smudged with more finger- 
prints than they had received in the ex- 
istence of the library. 

Some groups found so many good quo- 
tations that they had difficulty deciding 
which ones to use on their covers. A 
group of boys compiling war stories 
scattered them throughout their booklet. 
The charmingly illustrated cover for 
“Tall Stories and Legends” carried this 
quotation by Sir Philip Sidney: “He 
cometh unto you with a tale which hold- 
eth children from play, and old men from 
the chimney-corner.”” Among the others 
used were: “Small opportunities are often 
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the beginnings of great enterprises” (De- 
mosthenes), ‘“‘Adventures are to the ad- 
venturous” (Disraeli), and “Biography 
is the only true history’’ (Carlyle). 
Unsuspected talent came to light as 
cover designs were submitted to the art 
instructor for approval. James, an Edge- 
water boy with a wistful smile and hair 
that always seemed to need cutting, said 
that he never had been able to draw, but 
he wanted the cover to be his own crea- 
tion. He had been working alone very 
diligently on historical fiction, trying to 
read all the wonderful books that I had 
frequently but unsuccessfully urged stu- 
dents to read. He seemed quite pleased 
when I praised the simple but effective 
scroll-and-quill design he had made. 
Restless Joe’s drawing ability was at last 
useful in English class. The art super- 
visor admired the cover John had made 
for the adventure stories, although he 
had previously claimed that he couldn’t 
draw. Corrections in the printing were 
made at the risk of untidiness, but finally 
each cover was declared acceptable. 
After I had approved the form, spell- 
ing, punctuation, capitalization, sentence 
structure, and paragraphing of every cor- 
rected paper, we were ready for the final 
stage of the project: putting the booklets 
together. The reviews were arranged 
topically and alphabetically and securely __ 
fastened in the multicolored, durable 
paper covers which had been purchased © 
for the purpose, for we expected the 
booklets to be handled by many people. 
Their faces glowing with pride, the 
committee chairmen handed me their 
completed booklets, twenty-six in all. 
They were just in time, too, for the city- 
wide “Pageant of Books’ was only a few 
days off. 
To accompany our display, the story 
of the project was written by a few stu- 
dents, who printed it in large letters on a 
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poster and illustrated it with the snap- 
shots taken in the library. 

On the evening of the pageant, parents 
were proudly led to the exhibit in the 
corner of the gymnasium. The Engle- 
wood Public Library later displayed part 
of it for a week, where many more people 
of the community looked at the booklets. 

The results at the end of five weeks 
were very gratifying to students, librari- 
ans, and teacher. The library circulation, 
which had always been high, rose 14 per 
cent during the year. A total of 9,222 
books had been taken out by the entire 
school, which had an enrolment of 502. 
When I asked the classes what they had 
learned, many said they didn’t know 
there were such good books in our library. 
One boy had enjoyed reading the life of 
Pasteur, but said he never would have se- 
lected it for a book report if he hadn’t 
been examining biographies for others to 
read. Some said they learned how to use 
reference materials, but most assured me 
they had learned how to use the library 
in seventh-grade English classes and in 
their social studies work. 

Perhaps the most complete bibliogra- 
phies were those on sports. Each class 
made an excellent one, well filled with 
pictures of great ballplayers and other 
famous sportsmen. Leonard Eng, the 
Chinese boy, read all the thirteen books 
he described and had considerable diffi- 
culty confining his reviews to one page 
each. Gerry wrote twelve descriptions of 
sports stories three times because he had 
not used the correct form the first two 
times. 

The booklet on “Pioneering” was an 
exceptionally fine one. Nancy was slow 
but very thorough. She worked alone, 
reading eleven books, which she reviewed 
in beautiful English. Among them were 
Narcissa Whitman by Jeannette Eaton, 
the young people’s version of The Big 
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Sky by A. B. Guthrie, My Antonia by 
Willa Cather, and The California Gold 
Rush by May McNeer. 

The “Adventure” booklet contained 
many books that most ninth-graders en- 
joy but that are especially good for older 
boys whose attitude toward reading has 
been poor because of their having been 
forced to study standard literature works 
that they were not ready to appreciate. 
I have seen hundreds of such boys be- 
come avid readers of books by Norman 
Hall, Charles Nordhoff, John R. Tunis, 
Stephen Meader, and Henry Felsen. 
Fortunately, we had copies of some of 
the most popular ones in our classroom 
library, for they were always in demand. 
Although all the thirty-four students in 
the low-ability group had told me in 
September that they hated to read, by 
April all but five of them were enjoying 
adventure and animal stories, and some 
would read all day long if teachers 
would permit them to do so. 

One of the most amazing things about 
this project was the momentum it ac- 
quired without any help from me. Some 
students whose interest was aroused only 
after they had seen what others were do- 
ing wanted to go on writing reviews for 
days after the deadline, until I absolutely 
refused to read another one. When 
Michael held up the completion of the 
booklet on animals to finish reading High 
Courage by Armstrong Sperry, it was the 
other members of his committee, not I, 
who did the nagging and the worrying. 
To make their science-fiction booklet dif- 
ferent from the first one kanded in, the 
boys of the Latin class added their own 
stories. I was fearful that Jack would not 
have his sixteen-page story copied in 
time for the exhibit, but Richard saw to 
it that Jack finished it. 

To be sure I have stressed the best 
parts of the project, but every student 
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derived something of value from it. 
Those who did not do very well at least 
tried to do well. 

The success of this project, I have con- 
cluded, was due to five major reasons. 
First, the great diversity of material used 
gave the slow reader, as well as the good 
reader, the chance to achieve consider- 
able satisfaction. The project was equally 
effective in all three classes, although a 
very low-ability group probably could 
not have done it. Second, the students 
participated in the planning. Freedom to 
follow their own interests within the lim- 
its set provided a stimulus that may have 
helped them to learn more language skills 
than they would have learned through 
more formal assignments. I discovered 
that everyone in the class could become 
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enthusiastic about English when he was 
not made to conform to a uniform pat- 
tern. Third, the project stimulated crea- 
tive expression in art and in other ways, 
such as planning the booklet. Our book- 
lets were alike in some respects, but they 
also varied as library books vary. Fourth, 
the knowledge that the completed work 
would be exhibited in a city-wide pageant 
was an incentive to do one’s best. Fifth, 
reading became a pleasure as good books 
offered new and thrilling experiences. 
The headaches and the struggles over 
margins, capital letters, and spelling have 
been forgotten; but the image of a long- 
haired boy in a faded plaid shirt, seated 
at a library table obviously enjoying 
Washington’s World by Genevieve Fos- 
ter, will long remain in my memory. 


Kickoff in the Classroom 


WILLIAM CONKLIN’ 


Tip down and five yards to go fora 
touchdown. What do you want to do, 
Jim?” 

“Run,” replies Jim, a very average 
speller. 

Miss Steller, the English teacher, pro- 
nounces the word Jim is to spell. Every 
student is spelling the word silently to 
himself as Jim begins to spell the word 
aloud. 

“Right! Touchdown!’’ says Miss 
Steller. 

When leaves are falling and crowds 
with blankets under their arms are walk- 
ing toward an arena of noise and music, 
football season is here. That football en- 
thusiasm may be transferred to the class- 
room. 

I like to think of my spelling football 
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not as a game but as an educational ex- 
perience made interesting by the ele- 
ments of a real, live “football game.”’ It 
differs greatly from the well-known spell- 
down, which I think is educationally un- 
sound. The spelldown emphasizes the 
good speller. The poorest spellers are 
the first. to sit down, thereby getting the 
least practice and needing the most. In 
spelling football everyone is given an 
equal number of words to spell. 

Sides may be chosen a few days in ad- 
vance of the hour set for the “game.” 
Then “scouting sheets” (spelling lists) 
are passed out to the two teams. Each 
student has a copy of this scouting sheet 
and may study it for the game, thereby 
being at an advantage at game time. 

A football field is drawn on the black- 
board by the game captain (person mak- 
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ing the most-points in the previous 
game), and it is his privilege to “follow 
the ball,” or draw the football in its po- 
sition on the field, moving it with the 
progress of the game. The captain is not 
necessarily the best speller, for the 
chance to score a touchdown or an extra 
point may come to any member of the 
class. 

For the “kickoff,” or to see which side 
first has the ball, the teacher pro- 
nounces a word to be spelled. Then be- 
ginning with, let us say, Jack, the boy 
in the first seat of the end row of the 
“Wildcats” and going to his counterpart 
(in seating arrangement) on the other 
team and back again to the person sitting 
behind Jack, and so on, the first person 
spelling the word correctly gets the ball 
for his side on its twenty-yard line. 

Now the game has begun. The two 
teams are sitting on opposite sides of the 
room. The order of “plays’’ is most sim- 
ply done by giving each student a word 
in turn. The offensive team begins to run 
the plays. Each student is the quarter- 
back when it is his turn, and he may call 
whatever play he desires. He may run, 
pass, or punt. 

He gains five yards if he chooses to 
run and spells the word correctly. If he 
fails to spell the word correctly, he makes 
no yardage and loses the down. 

If he chooses to pass, he may pass for 
any number of yards he designates. If 
he spells the word correctly, the pass is 
completed and the designated number of 
yards is gained; however, if he cannot 
spell the word, his counterpart from the 
opposing side gets a chance to intercept 
the pass. If he fails to spell the word, the 
pass is incomplete; but if this student 
does spell the word correctly, the pass is 
intercepted and the ball is automatically 
“run back” from scrimmage for the exact 
number of yards it would have moved 


forward, had the pass been completed. 
Therefore a pass is risky, as it is in real 
football, unless the team has scouted the 
other team well (studied the spelling list) 
and the quarterback has confidence in 
his spelling. 

A quarterback may punt whenever he 
feels the necessity. The punter is given 
the chance to spell one of two words cor- 
rectly. If he is able to spell either one of 
the two words, he punts the ball for 
forty yards from scrimmage. If he spells 
both words, he punts for sixty yards. If 
he fails to spell both words, the punt is 
blocked. In case of a blocked kick, the 
down on which the offensive side punted 
will determine which team has possession 
of the ball, just as in real football. If the 
offensive team punted on fourth down, 
regardless of which side recovers the ball 
(spells the word), the defensive team is 
in possession of the ball; if the offensive 
team punted on a down other than 
fourth, the first student to spell the word 
correctly recovers the ball for his team. 

The order of downs and the scoring of 
“first and tens” are figured just as they 
are in real football. A team, therefore, 
may march any number of yards to a 
touchdown, each student contributing 
his share of yardage in the “drive.” 

As in a football game, fumbles play an 
important part in spelling football. A 
“fumble” occurs when a student has be- 
gun to spell a word and then goes back, 
retracing already spelled letters. Once 
begun, he must go straight through the 
word. If he fumbles, his opponent coun- 
terpart tries to recover the fumble by 
spelling the word. If the opponent suc- 
ceeds, the ball is his on the line of scrim- 
mage; if he fails, the ball is recovered by 
the offensive team. 

No football game would be complete 
without penalties. When a team gets too 
loud, it may be penalized for “roughing” 
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—a fifteen-yard penalty. When a student 
takes an exceedingly long time to spell 
the word, ‘“‘too much time in the huddle”’ 
draws a five-yard penalty. Obviously 
this penalty should be used sparingly. 

When the goal line is crossed by the 
offensive side, a touchdown is scored. 
The person sitting behind the student 
who scored the touchdown then gets the 
try for the extra point. If he spells his 
word, the kick is good; if he fails, the 
kick is not good. 

Of course each misspelled word is cor- 
rected, and it is astonishing what learn- 
ing actually takes place. I have found 
that a student will rarely miss the same 
word twice. 

Spelling football is simple to play, even 
for the teacher who knows little or noth- 
ing about football. All that is needed is 
a knowledge of just a few of these steps, 
and you will find upon explaining the 
game to the class that you will have more 
ardent football enthusiasts than you ever 
dreamed. Any minor wrinkles can be 
quickly and easily ironed out. 

There is great satisfaction in seeing a 
poor speller score a touchdown, which 
often happens. The teacher is in com- 
mand of the words given to each student 
and can easily adjust the words to the 
ability of the quarterbacks. This will not 
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be at all obvious to the students, and I 
have never had a complaint about “un- 
fair refereeing.’’ As students score yards 
for their side, they develop an interest 
which may conquer even a previous dis- 
like for spelling. This new attitude will 
be reflected in the regular spelling exer- 
cises of the classroom. Some of the poor- 
est spellers at the beginning of the year 
were some of the better spellers toward 
the end of the year, merely because they 
had been “recognized’”’—they had “‘be- 
longed”’ even though they had thought 
they were poor spellers. They study all 
the harder when this kind of encourage- 
ment is present. 

The teacher who doubts “transfer” 
from oral to written spelling may have 
each student write his word on the black- 
board which the class faces. If each play- 
er passes to the board while the second 
preceding one is writing, there will be no 
loss of time. 

For an educational activity, interest- 
ing to every student in the classroom, try 
spelling football. It is a sound education- 
al principle that the experience taught 
must be within the student’s level of ex- 
perience and must be of interest to him. 
The motivation should come from within 
the student, not be superimposed upon 
him. Such an activity is spelling football. 


To Lighten the Load 


Cover a bulletin board with flannel. Then, on stiff pieces of cardboard, 
print or draw whatever you are interested in working with. Back these 
with flannel. They will then stick on the flannel board wherever you place 
them. For example, you might wish to show your pupils how to gain sen- 
tence variety. To illustrate your points, you could print this sentence on 
three cards, breaking it into thought divisions: The leaves of the trees rustle 
when the wind blows in the forest. Then, with the aid of the class, move the 
modifiers about and discuss the effectiveness of the resulting sentences.— 
Dorotuy DakIN in the Puget Sound Council English Notes. 
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INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


Because of its very inclusiveness, both in 
literature and in composition, the English 
course has to be anchored to something 
to keep it from “being blown about by every 
wind of fashionable doctrine.” It seems that 
English teachers should keep constantly in 
mind these two ideas: (1) literature is a 
great textbook on the fine art of living and 
(2) composition is the art of communication. 

It follows that one of the purposes of a 
course in literature will be to study intently 
a few books in order to learn how to read 
and understand many books. Students in 
our school are encouraged, urged—even 
compelled—to read as many books as their 
ability permits and to choose books of a 
wide range of subject matter in order that 
they may make contact with as many ideas 
concerning the fine art of living as possible. 

Inevitably, in such a program the topic 
of brotherhood will come up. (I do not en- 
courage use of the term “tolerance,” for to 
me the word has a note of patronage which 
certainly cannot be agreeable to any mi- 
nority.) When it does, the opportunity is 
seized to discuss it at some length. 

Let us take some examples: 

In a recent discussion of “The Salute to 
the Flag,” a student said that “with liberty 
and justice for all” is not true: there is little 
liberty and no justice for the Negro. The 
rest of the hour was spent in discussing the 
conditions under which the Negro lives in 
this country: Paul Robeson’s communism; 
Jackie Robinson before Congress; ‘Sugar 
Ray” Robinson’s attitude toward America; 
lynchings; the accomplishments of Roland 
Hayes, Marian Anderson, George Washing- 
ton Carver, Ralph Bunche; the secret of 
the success of these great ones; the reasons 
why more do not attain like success; the 


causes of southern prejudice (tradition, fear, 
poverty, ignorance); what is being done to 
eradicate the causes. All this was unpre- 
pared, extempore; but, because the discus- 
sion was extempore, it ceased to be a reci- 
tation and became a forum in which each 
student was eager to add his “two cents’ 
worth.” The discussion led to the posting of 
a list of supplementary reading on the ac- 
complishments of the Negro and on what is 
being done in various places to ameliorate 
his condition. One other important by- 
product was the realization on the part of 
the impatient youth that social improve- 
ments come slowly and because somebody 
cares. Why may not this somebody be one 
of them? 

Book reports have frequently opened up 
discussions of the contribution to ideas and 
thought made by Irish dramatists, Negro 
poets, and Jewish novelists. Biographies in- 
troduce students to the social and economic 
contributions of such persons as Mr. Justice 
Brandeis and Bernard Baruch. Short stories 
make students acquainted with the points 
of view of Italian, Norwegian, Jewish, and 
other immigrants: what they hope for when 
they come to America; what they find; 
what the responsibility of the established 
American to these newcomers is. 

In one class recently Emerson’s “Essay on 
Compensation” brought out the fact that 
the statement, “Crime and punishment 
grow out of one stem,” applied not only to 
individuals but to nations, that nations 
guilty of hating other peoples were repaid 
with hatred, and so wars were bred. My own 
class read a poem containing the line, 
“‘Nobleness enkindleth nobleness,’”’ and 
there was a brief discussion of the social as- 
pect of this truth. Again, “Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth” led to a 
discussion of what would be the results, and 
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the young people decided that the chief re- 
sult would be perfect brotherhood; hence, no 
dishonesty, no cruelty, no greed, no poverty, 
no hatred, no prejudices, perfect under- 
standing and friendliness. 

Now as to composition. 

Here again the written theme and the oral 
theme are frequently upon subjects con- 
nected with minorities, not because these 
subjects are assigned, but because pupils 
themselves are thinking about them and 
choose to write or speak about them. 

In one class recently there was an infor- 
mal discussion about use of type names: 
“chink,” “dago,” “yid,” “gook.” The class 
decided that the use of such epithets is 
stupid, unkind, and, therefore, bad manners. 
In another class a poetry project is going on. 
One student is making an anthology of 
poems on the workers of the world; another, 
on people and their work; another, on fa- 
mous poets of the world—all with the pur- 
pose of showing what each nation had con- 
tributed to the world’s welfare. 

In still another class several weeks were 
spent in research on the nature, constitu- 
tion, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
United Nations, this for the purpose of 
writing a theme or making a four-minute 
talk on how that organization could con- 
tribute to peace. 

I could go on at much greater length, but 
only to labor this one point: In accomplish- 
ing the two purposes—to teach the art of 
living and to develop skill in communication 
—every book read, every written composi- 
tion, every oral composition, may in one 
way or another include intergroup educa- 
tion. It was so long before intercultural rela- 
tions became a fashionable catchword; it 
will be so long after educationists have run 
off pell-mell after another slogan. 


ALICE HOWARD SPAULDING 
BROOKLINE (Mass.) ScHOOL 


LAYING THE GROUNDWORK FOR 
GROUP WORK 

Spontaneous applause rang out in the 

English classroom as a group of seven stu- 
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dents finished a performance of a play de- 
picting life in Shakespeare’s day. If you had 
been present, you would have been im- 
pressed by the ease with which the per- 
formers fitted into their parts and the natu- 
ral familiarity with which they discussed 
Elizabethan costumes, living conditions, 
entertainment, and Shakespeare himself as 
if he were a living person. 

You probably would have judged this to 
be a play which the students or teacher ob- 
tained from the library and which was then 
rehearsed for presentation to the class. You 
would have been wrong! This play was 
written jointly by the students themselves, 
after having done their own research, having 
had their own group discussion, and having 
worked out their own problems concerning 
method of presentation. 

Furthermore, if you had stayed in this 
class for another day, you would have seen 
three other groups present their findings, 
each in a different manner, one using a 
“radio program” to compare modern and 
Elizabethan theater, the second having a 
quiz contest on Shakespeare’s life, and the 
third conducting a round-table discussion on 
Shakespeare’s works, with illustrations that 
included both printed pictures and original 
drawings. 

How did all these performances come 


about? They were the result of less than 


three weeks of work, planned in conjunction 
with the reading of the Merchant of Venice. 
But the extent of material covered and the 
thoroughness with which each project was 
prepared were possible only because the 
groundwork was laid in group work. 

Many of us have so long been accustomed 
to teaching English in the traditional man- 
ner, with the emphasis on individual skills, 
that we have overlooked the tremendous 
values to be gained by having the students 
share their experiences through working in 
groups. 

In the hope that it may be helpful to 
teachers who wish to expand their educa- 
tional horizons, the story is told below of 
what happened during the three weeks prior 
to the splendid group presentations men- 
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tioned at the beginning of this article. 

At the beginning of the project a class dis- 
cussion was held, during which teacher and 
students surveyed the methods that could 
be used in studying the Merchant of Venice. 
It was agreed that the play would be acted 
out and discussed in class, with individual 
home reading assignments, but that all 
background material and information on 
the author would be obtained through group 
work. Suggestions were listed on the black- 
board of all the things which the students 
and teacher felt would be helpful in their 
study. From these,.it was possible to draw 
up the four major headings mentioned ear- 
lier as the topics of the group presentations. 

In order to divide the class into groups, 
the sociometric work-companion test was 
administered. In brief, this is a test which 
enables each individual to make his choices 
of topic and of students with whom he 
would like to work." 

On the basis of this test, the teacher di- 
_ vided the class into four groups of six or 
. seven students each. The number and the 
size of the groups are, of course, dependent 
on the number of topics to be covered and 
the size of the class. Group procedure was 
discussed by the class, and it was suggested 
that the following steps should be taken 
within each group: 

1. Elect a chairman and secretary, the chair- 
man to conduct the group meetings and the 
secretary to keep track of assignments but not 
necessarily write formal minutes. 

2. Discuss the group’s topic and then break 
it down into subtopics. 

3. Divide the subtopics among the indi- 
viduals in the group. 

4. Do research on the subtopics, each indi- 
vidual responsible for getting his own material 
as a “homework” assignment. 

5. Bring completed individual assignments 
back to the group within a specified time limit 
set by the class. 

* Teachers interested in the details of sociometric 
testing may refer to Sociometry in Group Relations, a 
publication edited by Helen Hall Jennings, pub- 
lished by the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1948. Information may also be 


obtained from the Fels Group Dynamics Center, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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6. Discuss all the research material with all 
members of the group. 

7. Go back on further research assignments 
where necessary. 

8. Correlate research material. 

g. Plan the method of presentation to the 
class. 

10. Prepare and practice the presentation. 


During the course of this procedure group 
meetings were scheduled only when groups 
had business to conduct. The rest of the 
time was spent in regular full-class forma- 
tion. Occasionally class discussion was need- 
ed on such problems as finding source ma- 
terials and planning an effective pres- 
entation. The teacher also met with the 
groups individually, offering suggestions and 
guiding their plans whenever it seemed ad- 
visable. An occasional disciplinary word was 
required when certain students became too 
noisy or wandered from the subject under 
consideration, but more often the students 
themselves brought such offenders back in 
line. 

Before the presentations were made, the 
class drew up its own evaluation chart so 
that each student could criticize and rate 
every program, including the one in which 
he himself participated. This evaluation in- 
cluded such factors as coverage of the topic, 
materials used, method of presentation, 
originality, enunciation and delivery, and 
maintenance of interest. 

As an added feature, the teacher was 
able to obtain the use of the school wire-re- 
corder. This made it possible for the stu- 
dents to hear the “‘play-back” of their pro- 
grams and so further analyze and evaluate 
their work. 

This classroom experience not only pro- 
vided a valuable lesson on the factual ma- 
terial of the topic but served as training in 
research methods, correlation of informa- 
tion, democratic group procedure, oral pres- 
entation of ideas before both small and 
large groups, the art of listening, and critical 
discussion and evaluation. 

If you are a teacher who has never used 
this type of project, the above suggestions 
may help to get you started. Once you try 
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group work, you will find it an invaluable 
addition to your teaching aids. 


PEARL S. LUPIN 


RoxsoroucsH HicH ScHooL 
PHILADELPHIA 


WHAT IF THEY DON’T KNOW 
GRAMMAR? 


We have skipped a fundamental step in 
our thinking about the study of grammar. 
We need to know whether, with all our 
teaching, students learn grammar. If they 
have not learned grammar in all the years 
they have studied it, we should face the fact 
and decide what to do about it. 

I have long suspected that even our 
brightest students never learn grammar so 
that it is of use to them. Grammar lessons 
for college freshmen are repetitions of the 
lessons for the sixth grade and all succeeding 
years. College freshmen are not sure of the 
parts of speech; they are likely to say that 
if is a preposition and not to know the dif- 
ference between the past tense and the 
passive voice. Students may be justified in 
their complaint that English is the same old 
thing in the same old way. 

If grammar is of any value, students 
should be able to use their knowledge to de- 
cide, when in doubt, what forms of words 
to use. 

For many years to many classes I have 
given this problem: Two people disagree as 
to which verb forms to use in the following 
sentences. How can you prove to them 
which forms are acceptable usage? 

He (dived, dove) off the pier. 

He has (dived, dove, diven) off the pier. 


Students always expect to be told which 
forms are right. They have no idea how to 
find out for themselves. They are still help- 
less when I ask, “How can you find out by 
looking in a dictionary?” 

I have suspected that they do not know 
why they learn the principal parts of verbs. 
They can rattle off the principal parts of ir- 
regular verbs, but when I ask them what 
good it does to know them, they cannot tell. 
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I say, “The principal parts of verbs are their 
important parts. If you know the principal 
parts of any verb, you can use them to make 
all the forms of that verb. How do you use 
the principal parts to make all the forms?” 
They do not know. 

Knowing the principal parts of verbs is 
of no value without knowing how to use 
them. When students fill blanks with verb 
forms, they may guess or put down what 
sounds right. To test their ability to use 
principal parts, they should be asked to use 
unfamiliar verbs so that they cannot go by 
sound but must use their knowledge. 

I wish that experts would make a test so 
that we could find out whether students 
know what we have said are the minimum 
essentials of grammar. The following test is 
offered with the hope that it may suggest a 
way to make a really good test. It was given 
to sixty-six twelfth-graders who have stud- 
ied grammar four to six years. Nine per 
cent made grades of 100. The percentage of 
correct answers is given after each question. 


TEST IN FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


The purpose of this test is to answer these 
questions: How well does the grammar you have 
studied function? How well can you use gram- 
mar now, and what are the probabilities that 
you will be able to use your knowledge of gram- 
mar after you leave school? 

For how many years have you taken English 
courses in which you studied grammar? .. . 


1. It looks like he is falling asleep. 

The use of the word like is questioned. How 
can you use a dictionary to know wheth- 
er the use of like in the sentence is ac- 
ceptable usage? 

9% of answers correct 

2. In England an educated man may say, “My 
sister is older than me.” A dictionary printed 

in England says that the use of me is accept- 
able by telling what part of speech than is. 
What part of speech is than in the sentence 

if me is acceptable usage? 50% 

. In England a woman may say, “T have 
slimmed (reduced) for six months and lost 
two stone (28 pounds). Why don’t you slim?” 

What part of speech is slimmed in the 
above sentence? 
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What part of speech is slim in the 
above sentence? 74% 
In the United States a girl may say, “I wish 
that I were slimmer.” 
What part of speech is slimmer in the 
55% 
4. The purpose of this part of the test is to see 
how well you know how to use the principal 
parts of verbs. An unfamiliar word is used so 
that you will not write the words that sound 
right but will show how you use the principal 
parts of verbs. Smo is a made-up word mean- 
ing “to consent in a pleasant way.” 
The principal parts of smo are smo, smid, 
smone. 
Write the principal parts of smo in the 
blanks. 
a) When the boys offered to pay for the 
b) If you will make the plans, we will. . 89% 
c) After the plans had been made, we con- 
sidered it necessary to............ 77% 
d) Whenever you ask me to have lunch with 
e) Yesterday Lucy suggested that we go to 
the movies: ONG 78% 
f) Lucy has not .... every time she was 
asked to wash dishes............. 64% 
g) Ihad been asked tospeak,andIhad .. 


i) I have never .... to ride with you, and 


I never will .... to go in your car 

j) This morning you .... to go to Cooley’s 

at 3:15, but you never should have .... 

to do that. 74%, 74% 

. In England educated people who speak care- 

fully use the verb eat as it is used in these 

sentences. A dictionary printed in England 

gives authority for using eat in these ways. 
I eat bread every day. 

This morning I eat (pronounced et) an egg. 

We eat (pronounced et) the pork pie for tea 

yesterday. 

Have you ever eaten Yorkshire pudding? 

What are the principal parts of the verb eat 

in England? ~ 66% 
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After this test a class told what parts of 
grammar they had never even begun to 
understand. Ninety per cent had studied 
grammar for six years; everyone had studied 
it for at least four years. They asked ques- 
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tions simple as ‘What is the difference be- 
tween a phrase and a clause?” When they 
had finished telling what they did not know 
about grammar, there was no part of gram- 
mar that everyone knew. Should the teacher 
begin at the beginning and do it all over 
again? Certainly something is wrong. 

We have been teaching grammar. Let us 
find out whether the students have been 
learning grammar. 
HELEN RAND MILLER 


Evanston (Itt.) Townsuip ScHOOL 


INDIVIDUALIZING ENGLISH 
INSTRUCTION 


Perhaps some of your readers may be in- 
terested in the method of individualizing 
English instruction which I use in my ninth- 
grade classes. 

At the beginning of the year I have each 
pupil put his name in ink at the top of a 
35-inch card. These I file in a small card 
file (a recipe box works well). Then through 
the year as I read his written work and listen 
to his oral themes and discussions, I jot 
down on his card his mechanical errors. Per- 
haps his mistake is in the use of apostrophes, 
or maybe it’s double negatives or incorrect 
usage of pronouns or verbs. In the latter 
case I indicate the exact verb which gives 
him trouble. Each time that I find him mak- 
ing an error already recorded on his card, I 
put a check beside it; this enables him to see 
at a glance his most frequent errors. 

In class each pupil does self-checking 
drills—some dittoed, others from exercise 
books and composition texts—on his spe- 
cific problems. After he has completed a re- 
quired number of drills (depending upon 
how many times he has repeated the error), 
checked, graded, and corrected, he hands 
them in, and I cross the item from his card. 
Of course, if he continues to make that mis- 
take, it reappears on his card, and he must 
do more drills to eliminate it. It becomes a 
game to get all the items on the card crossed 
off and then to keep them off. Because the 
student realizes that he is working to gain 
the particular knowledge which he sees that 
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he needs instead of doing the same drills 
which everyone else in class is doing, wheth- 
er he needs them or not, he takes real inter- 
est in this work. 

You may be wondering how a record can 
be made of these errors during class without 
attracting too much notice and without tak- 
ing the teacher’s attention from the other 
phases of the oral work of the students. I do 
not attempt to record the errors on the cards 
at the time. Since a teacher usually has a slip 
of paper handy to jot down suggestions 
which the class may fail to think of, it is a 
simple matter for her to jot down in the 
same way errors to be recorded later on the 
cards. For example, perhaps the student 
uses seen for saw; I then simply write his 
name and “‘seen” on the slip. Because I find 
that most of the errors in oral work are ei- 
ther in verb usage or in pronoun usage, I 
have written on the student’s card “Verb 
usage” with a bracket, so that to record this 
error I need only add “‘seen for saw.’’ If 
“seen for saw” is already listed there, I 
merely put a check to indicate that he has 
repeated the error. 

When I correct written work, I have the 
card file in front of me if it is convenient and 
record common errors on the cards as I 
check the work. If it is not convenient, I use 
a slip of paper to jot down the errors as I 
do in oral work. It takes only a second or 
two to make note of a spelling error, such 
as ‘‘lo for or “‘there for their” or a punc- 
tuation error, such as “sentence recognition” 
or “‘commas in series.”’ 

I would like to add that I do not contend 
that my system is a panacea for students’ 
English difficulties or that it does not make 
additional work for the already overworked 
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English teacher. But it is one workable’ 
method of individualizing English instruc- 
tion. 

VeRA M. BaBcock 


Mount Hores (Wis.) ScHoot 


WHY CALL IT ENGLISH?! 

The undersigned is writing in behalf of 
individuals from Latin-American countries 
who have asked him why it is that we use the 
word “English” for the purpose of desig- 
nating subjects which in their educational 
system are nol called “‘espavil.’”’ Correspond- 
ing subjects there are grouped under the 
heading either of “literatura” or “rhetérica”’ 
or “‘composici6n,” it being understood that 
these subjects refer to their official lan- 
guage, namely, Spanish. 

Why do we not do the same thing? By 
“Spanish teacher” they understand noth- 
ing other than a teacher who happens to 
have come from Spain. And, in view of the 
fact that we now have an exchange system 
for teachers with Great Britain, you have 
done well to distinguish between ‘English 
teachers” and “teachers of English.” But 
even this latter designation is ambiguous. It 
could refer to any of the above-mentioned 
subjects and even more. In short, it is not 
clear. And, to my way of thinking, it is 
somewhat outmoded, since there is a tend- 
ency in this country to shift away from the 
(indigenously) English literature toward 
that of the United States. 


GEORGE G. STOFFEL 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 


*(The following letter represents a layman’s 
argument in favor of the already growing use of the 
term “language arts’’ to cover the study of litera- 
ture, writing, speaking, and listening.—Eprror.] 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 
ARCHIBALD A. HILL, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


ON THE POSITION OF ONLY 


I should like to consider an aspect of the 
placing of only that Miss Haase mentions 
but does not discuss in her article.’ I refer 
to the effect of its position on immediate 
clarity. Its position next to the sentence 
element that it syntactically modifies may 
create an obstacle to ready grasp of the bear- 
ing of the whole sentence. Note the follow- 
ing from David Lawrence: 

A deep depression will be averted, and a bal- 
anced economy will be restored, new confidence 
will be created in business, and the use of new 
capital to expand domestic and world markets 
will be encouraged [Splendid! thinks the reader; 
but—-now he bumps against an only] only if the 
Congress and the President deal resolutely with 
labor-union arrogance and its abuse of power. 


At only, placed where it grammatically 
“belongs,”’ the reader must completely re- 
verse the happy impression thus far re- 
ceived and must fall into the dumps again. 
The restriction added by “‘only, etc.” should 
have come sooner, thus: “‘A deep depression 
will only be averted, a balanced economy 
restored, etc.”” Then the reader would at 
once have been forewarned of the restric- 
tion to follow without suffering blasted 
hopes. The notion that only would thus be 
made to modify be averted is largely aca- 
demic and would not trouble the casual 
reader. 

In the following newspaper editorial the 
reader’s first impression must likewise be 
reversed late in the sentence: 

The American people will accept graciously 
the obligation of sharing not their abundance 


1 Gladys D. Haase, “The Placing of Only in the 
Sentence,” English Journal, April, 1951, pp. 229-31, 
and College English, April, 1951, pp. 400-402. 

2 Reader’s Digest, February, 1947, p. 18. 


but their own restricted supplies of sugar and a 
wide range of other civilian goods only if they 
are assured that it is merely to tide over the im- 
mediate postwar emergency and is not sug- 
gested as a permanent policy. 


“The American people will only accept, 
etc.,” would have warned the reader of the 
restriction indicated by only, making clear 
at once the bearing of the whole statement. 
Following is another editorial that tempo- 
rarily misleads the reader by placing only 
next to the element it modifies: 


It goes without saying that Frank Lausche 
{mayor-elect] will be successful in meeting the 
multiple problems of city administration only 
if he selects capable associates and subordinates. 


Until the reader reaches only, the state- 
ment certainly does not “go without say- 
ing.” It only does so after two-thirds of the 
sentence is gone. It would do so at once if 
only were placed just after will. 

In the following, Howells heeds his early 
self-discipline in composition and grammar 
by placing only where it syntactically “be- 
longs” at the cost to his readers of temporary 
confusion: 


Perhaps this is an instinctive perception of 
the truth that [death] goes on somewhere; but 
we have a sense of death as absolutely the end 
even for earth, only if it relates to some one 
remote or indifferent to us.3 


“But we only have a sense of death, etc.,” 
would have removed the hindrance to im- 
mediate clarity and would actually have 
misled nobody as to what only modifies 
syntactically. 

In these and many other rather long sen- 


3W. D. Howells, A Hazard of New Fortunes 
(New York, 1889), II, 262. 
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tences that I have encountered, the writer’s 
effort to place only next to the element it 
modifies defeats his attainment of complete 
and immediate clarity. He is perhaps una- 
ware of his lack of clearness because he al- 
ready knows that the restriction of an only 
is coming later in his sentence; but his 
reader does not know this and so experiences 
a hitch in his perception of the meaning. 

_ Even in not very long sentences the read- 
er appreciates being set right at the start, 
as in the following from Elizabeth Jenkins: 
“She only knew that Crabbe was married 
when she heard of his wife’s death.”’4 Place 
only where it “belongs” just before the 
when-clause, and the reader does not per- 
ceive the exact bearing of the preceding 
main clause until he comes to the word 
only. 

One who knows his Fowler might con- 
clude that I am merely borrowing his ideas 
about only.s As a fact, my examples and 
conclusions antedated my consultation of 
him, having grown out of my own experience 
of frequent confusion in reading, and I was 
pleased to find that I agreed with him. For 
though Fowler does not always go along 
with the standards of modern linguistics, he 
‘now and then exhibits admirable common 
sense. In the matter of only I cannot imagine 
a more sensible statement than Fowler’s: 


But there are many sentences in which, ow- 
ing to greater length, it is much more urgent to 
get this announcement of purport made by an 
advanced only. E.g., the orthodox Jt would be 
safe to prophesy success to this heroic enterprise 
only if reward and merit always corresponded 
positively cries out to have its only put early 
after would, and unless that is done the hearer 
or reader is led astray.® 


But perhaps, after all, the early placing 


of only is a matter not merely of clear style 
and help to the reader but of logical con- 


4 Jane Austen (New York, 1949), pp. 202-3. 
SH. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage (Oxford, 1926), pp. 405-6. 
6 Thid., p. 405. 
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struction. For in a sense only, placed near the 
main predicate, “modifies” that predicate, 
not in the usual grammatical sense ‘‘be syn- 
tactically attached to,” but in the general 
sense of the word modify, ‘“‘to alter,” “‘re- 
strict the meaning of.” In the first example 
as revised, ‘‘A deep depression will only be 
averted,” only gains immediate clarity by 
at once restricting the meaning of be averted, 
“modifying” it—not “‘be averted” absolute- 
ly but conditionally. Then the more specific 
meaning of only, “solely,” remains to be syn- 
tactically attached in thought to “if the 
Congress, etc.” This use of an advanced 
only for a guidepost overshadows its function 
as a grammatical modifier. 

Miss Haase mentions that the early po- 


sition of only in the sentence is characteristic 
- of colloquial English, quoting the reason 


given by the Oxford Dictionary, that in 
speech “‘stress and pauses prevent ambigui- 
ty.” If that is true, as I believe, it is a good 
reason, not for avoiding this “‘misplacing”’ of 
only, but for favoring it. To the doubtful 
I commend the statements of two distin- 
guished authors and scholars—William 
Ellery Leonard and Henry Cecil Wyld (of 
Oxford): 


In general every good colloquialism is pos- 
sible in good prose (or verse), for quite rightly 
good prose (or verse) is becoming more and 
more a skillful adaptation of the vigorous, com- 
pact, racy idiom of the best spoken speech.? 

The style of literary prose is alive and ex- 
pressive, chiefly in so far as it is rooted in that 
of colloquial utterance.® 


I believe that those writers whose sense 
of style is traditional, being thus historically 
based on the colloquial idiom, are more apt 
to place only early in the sentence than those 
whose style is built up brick by brick on 
orthodox rules of correctness. i 


Joun S. Kenyon 
HrramM COLLece 


7 American Speech, VIII (October, 1933), 57. 
8A History of Modern Colloquial English (New 
York, 1937), P- 157. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
American and the Austrian teachers is now 
proposed by the United States Information 
Service. The correspondence may be in Ger- 
man or in English. American teachers who 
are interested are invited to write Mr. Frank 
E. Ross, Jr., assistant to the Secretary of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21. 
A blank form will be supplied on which to 
record details necessary to secure an ap- 
propriate pen friend in Austria. If we believe 
that teachers occupy strategic positions in 
a society, we should welcome this oppor- 
tunity. 


WORLD CHRISTMAS AND CHANU- 
kah gifts are being promoted in a campaign 
by Friendship among Children and Youth, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. The gifts 
are, of course, for children in other countries, 
especially Korea. A “Share Your Friend- 
ship” package or a stout pair of shoes can be 
purchased and sent for $3.75—with the 
probability of an answer. Write the New 
York office for details. 


OFFICIALS OF THE NEA REPORTED 
at their San Francisco meeting last July 
that American public school education is 
under widespread attack. The Saturday 
Review of Literature thus devotes its annual 
education issue (September 18) to a survey 
of the crisis and publishes reports on six 
communities representative of the many 
where the schools are currently being dis- 
cussed and studied. Two facts emerge. 
Where objective evaluation is undertaken 
by both parents and school people, progress 
can be made. However, in too many places 
antischool forces are operating malevo- 


lently, making indiscriminate charges that 
the schools are teaching communism and re- | 
sorting to racial and religious prejudice. 


TEACHERS SHOULD BE ON GUARD 
against confusion of Allen A. Zoll’s National 
Council of American Education with our 
staunch friends, the American Council on 
Education and the National Education As- 
sociation. Teachers in communities where 
there are attacks upon the schools should 
consult Dr. Richard B. Kennan of the NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


INCREASE OF SCHOOL’ TAXES, 
teaching foreign languages, and sex educa- 
tion are favored by a large majority of citi- 
zens. At least these opinions were found to 
prevail among a sampling of citizens inter- 
viewed by the students of a graduate work- 
shop at Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oregon. The verdict was eight to one in fa- 
vor of maintaining or increasing instruction 
in foreign languages and was even more one- 
sided on sex education. Only forty in eight 
thousand violently opposed tax increase, 
while more than eleven hundred favored in- 
creases. Two previous workshops had found 
similar sentiments in another Oregon com- 
munity. 


GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOP- 
ment tests have been widely accepted 
throughout the country as a means of 
measuring a veteran’s experiences in serv- 
ice to determine growth for proper level 
placement in the schools. With Korean 
veterans rotating every day, evaluation of 
GED tests takes on a new importance. Paul 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


L. Dressel and John Schmid, for the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Evaluation, 
have turned out an enlightening report 
called An Evaluation of the Tests of General 
Education Development. Among other things, 
the reliability of the tests is explored: they 
were standardized by thirty-five hundred 
public high school seniors; the ratings re- 
ported by the State University of Iowa, 
based on the Spearman-Brown formula, 
were generally very high. The validity of the 
tests was indorsed largely by all users, not- 
ing that they were not an accurate measure 
of specific knowledge (they were not de- 
signed to be) but that they were related to 
the outcomes of general education in con- 
sideration of English composition, social 
studies, natural sciences, literature, and 
mathematics. The pamphlet is a publication 
of the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Radio and Television Broadcasters has com- 
plained to the Federal Communications 
Commission that the 209 stations tenta- 
tively reserved for educational TV will be 
wasted because educational groups have 
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neither the money nor the “know-how” to 
provide eye-catching programs. Meanwhile 
educators are moving to strengthen their 
claims and to disprove the allegations of the 
commercial broadcasters. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, which 
has been pleading the case for education 
before the FCC, has now been made a per- 
manent organization and has received a 
grant of $90,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation. A Com- 
mittee of this group is now at work to for- 
mulate a co-operative television program 
service which would be available to educa- 
tional TV stations. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS AND EDUCATORS 
are still seeking a more practicable plan for 
the adaptation of education to fit the needs 
and characteristics of youth. The individual 
teacher is left to form his own personal plan, 
with the help of various studies available. 
Government Bulletin No. 1, 1951, of the 
Federal Security Agency, entitled Frustra- 
tion in Adolescent Youth, offers a recent 
study of the problem. Of general orientation 
value for the teacher, it is primarily for the 
guidance counselor. 


About Literature 


THE LATE SUMMER AND EARLY 
fall have brought forth several interesting 
pronouncements by poets speaking not only 
about poetry but also about the affairs of 
our times. 


WRITING IN THE SUMMER KENYON 
Review, John Crowe Ransom surveys “‘Poet- 
ry, 1900-1950.” He finds that the first half 
of our present century has been an age of 
anthologies, with many good poets too indi- 
vidualistic for generalization. He notes, 
however, that there have been three general 
trends: the collapse of meter into free 
verse, the flourishing of satiric poetry, and 
the characteristic of condensation which has 
resulted in the syntactical displacements 
which have caused the famous “difficulty” 


of modern poetry. He evaluates as indis- 
putably “major” poets Thomas Hardy, 
William Butler Yeats, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Robert Frost, and T. S. Eliot. 
He believes that time may prove that four 
others are also major, namely, A. E. 
Housman, Wallace Stevens, Dylan Thomas, 
and Wystan Auden. Others whose poetry he 
thinks will survive are Robert Bridges, 
Walter de la Mare, John Masefield, Vachel 
Lindsay, Marianne Moore, Ezra Pound, 
E. E. Cummings, Stephen Crane, and Alan 
Tate. 


ANOTHER POET, STEPHEN SPEN- 
der, sets forth what he believes to be the 
unique role and responsibilities of today’s 
poet in an article entitled “Can’t We Do 
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without the Poets?” (New York Times Book 
Review, September 2). Spender points out 
that in the present world “governed by 
know-besters,” the shift of emphasis from 
“individual intuition to expert advice and 
ordering” is having a tremendous effect up- 
on all creative art. As a result, it seems to 
the poet as if every individual were caught 
in a social or antisocial web, making him, as 
a poet, feel he is no longer an individual. 
Spender believes that the one concept of 
poetry which is particularly useful in our 
times is Matthew Arnold’s definition, 
“Poetry is a criticism of life,” and he thinks 
that the role of today’s poet is to keep alive 
the concept of the individual as an indi- 
vidual. Every line of true poetry, Spender 
says, by insisting on the individual nature 
of experience and on the element of play in 
life, can challenge the current heresy that 
generalized social aims into which all lives 
are conscripted are life for all people, or any 
one person, except, possibly, a bureaucrat. 
If there were no contemporary poetry doing 
this, “past poetry might recede into being a 
museum of examples having no relation to 
contemporary conditions. ... Poetry is a 
life line attaching us to an individualism of 
men before the nineteenth century.” 


IN “SERMONS OF SELF DESTRUC- 
tion” (Saturday Review of Literature, August 
18) the 1948 Pulitzer Prize winner in poetry, 
Peter Viereck, also stresses the need for 
forthright individual convictions spoken out 
loud, and not just by poets but by all think- 
ing men and women. He begins: ““The Soviet 
threat to the West is the most important 
political fact of our day yet many hearts— 
and even heads—in America, Europe and 
India are still crammed with neutralist or 
even fellow traveller sentiments. Why?” 
Viereck is most concerned about the menace 
of such thinking and analyzes numerous ex- 
amples to point out its dangers. He makes 
clear that our preachers of self-destruction 
are decently motivated in contrast with 
Fascists and real Communists, but that, un- 
wittingly, only strengthens their power of 


destruction. He discusses particularly the 
neutralist press, and he cites the Nation in 
New York and the New Statesman in London 
as the chief organs of “‘softness”’ toward the 
Soviet among American and European non- 
Communist intellectuals. Within the liberal 
camp he believes that the “soundest, bold- 
est most incisive opponents of the liberalism 
of suicide” are, in England, the Economist 
and, in the United States, the Partisan Re- 
view, the New Leader, the Roman Catholic 
Commonweal, and the American-Jewish 
Committee-sponsored Commentary. And 
he points out. that, whereas the Com- 
munist Daily Worker gets capitalist 
financial backing in the name of free- 
dom of the press, the New Leader, Common- 
weal, and Partisan Review still lack the slight 
funds to expand their exposures of both 
communism and naziism. 


“HAWTHORNE AS POET,” BY Q. D. 
Leavis, appears in two instalments in the 
spring and summer issues of the Sewanee 
Review. Leavis is an Englishman who looks 
at Hawthorne with a fresh and ardent eye 
and revaluates with enthusiasm. To Leavis 
the essential Hawthorne includes Young 
Goodman Brown, The Maypole of Merry- 
mount, My Kinsman Major Molineaux, 
The Snow Image, The Blithedale Romance, 
The Scarlet Letter, and the sketches and 
stories, “The Gray Champion,” ‘Main 
Street,” News,” “Endicott of the Red 
Cross,” and “The Artist of the Beautiful.” 
He discusses all of these in some detail to 
the point that Hawthorne was primarily a 
critic of life, in the sense that a poet is, 
rather than a historian; that he was the 
critic and interpreter of American cultural 
history and thereby the finder and creator 
of a literary tradition from which sprang 
Henry James and Melville. He describes 
Hawthorne as a sociological novelist em- 
ploying a poetic technique which ‘“com- 
memorates itself instead of stating his find- 
ings.” He believes that Hawthorne’s inten- 
tion was a kind of spiritual and cultural 
casting-up of accounts as to what was lost 
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and what gained, and he thinks Hawthorne 
was true to the best perceptions of his gen- 
ius when he did the work of a dramatic poet 
in being the interpreter and critic of the so- 
ciety which had produced him. 


ANOTHER IN THE SERIES OF RE- 
evaluations of Tennyson is that appearing 
in the summer issue of the new quarterly, 
Essays in Criticism. W. H. McLuhan writes 
his “Tennyson and Picturesque Poetry” in 
an effort to place Tennyson properly in a 
school of poetic theory which descends from 
Pope and Blake to Tennyson, and from 
Tennyson to the Pre-Raphaelites, Hopkins, 
Pound, and Eliot. Tennyson is credited with 
rejecting the Romantic notion that poetry 
should reveal a pre-established harmony be- 
tween the individual and the external world. 
Instead, Tennyson substituted the idea that 
nature was susceptible to a poetic reorder- 
ing which created for the reader a moment 
of prolonged aesthetic emotion. Had he been 
able also to achieve that intensity of con- 
templation which would suggest to the 
reader a “psychological landscape,” McLu- 
han feels that he would have been as great 
a poet as Eliot. The psychological landscape 
is described as an evocation in the reader of 
the same emotion which the poet felt when 
he first experienced it. Any intellectual mes- 
sage in the poem would thus be suggested by 
this emotion rather than expressed. On the 
rather rare occasions when Tennyson pro- 
duced such poetry (in “Mariana,” ‘“Oece- 
none,” and in parts of In Memoriam) he 
surpasses both his contemporaries and his 
Romantic predecessors as a poet. McLu- 
han’s basic argument appears to be sound, 
although some will question his high praise 
of Pound and Eliot. The extensive search 
into the history of eighteenth-century philo- 


REPORT AND SUMMARY 


Education for our times includes thinking as well as knowing. A person 
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sophical and aesthetic thought which the 
article contains may seem overlong and 
somewhat irrelevant to many readers. 


“THE PARADOX OF BRITISH HU- 
mour” appears in the July-August issue of— 
the Unesco Courier! Ronald Matthews 
scouts the charge that the British lack hu- 
mor, declaring that nothing is more humor- 
less than to boast of one’s sense of humor. 
“The English humourist sets out to be part 
of it [the joke]; the Latin wit is superior to 
the amusement he provokes.”’ His quotation 
from George Herbert is one of his best il- 
lustrations: 

The worst say something good; if all lack sense 
God takes a text, and preaches patience. 


And, Matthews says, the English often see 
humor where we are less perceptive. 


“THE LITERATURE OF WESTERN 
America” is surveyed by Levette J. David- 
son in the spring issue of the Western Hu- 
manities Review. This literature is as yet 
little studied in any critical way. Professor 
Davidson suggests that perhaps the first 
step should be to formulate its patterns, and 
he then names eleven major phases of 
western life about which much has been 
written and two more which have been neg- 
lected. His eleven topics are the natural 
setting, the aborigines, the fur trade, the 
westward movement, mining, lumbering, 
frontier settlements, the struggle for law and 
order, the Mormons, the cattle industry, 
and unsolved problems. His citations for 
these have to do with the life and culture in- 
volved. His “neglected” topics are the oil 
and the tourist industries. He adds a 
bibliography of anthologies and reference 
works. 


may be well stuffed with information but still very poorly educated. 


WILLARD E. GIvens, Secretary 
National Education Association 
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New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


REQUIEM FOR A NUN. By WiuaM 
FAULKNER. Random Housé. $3.00. 


The winner of the 1950 Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture has written a startlingly different book. 
Faulkner has said, “I believe that man will not 
merely endure; he will prevail.” Despite its title, 
there is little religion in this book. A Negro 
woman is accused of the murder of a white 
baby. The reader will want to see the plot un- 
fold. The child’s mother is a notable character. 
A very original method is used in presenting 
scenes and conversations. 


ELIZABETH THE WOMAN. By AMANDA 
M. E tts. Dutton. $3.50. 


With authentic detail the author pictures the 
rich and varied life of Queen Elizabeth and the 
gorgeous pageantry of her reign. The story opens 
with Elizabeth, Edward, and Mary awaiting 
the arrival of their father, King Henry VIII, and 
his bride, Catharine Parr. The author’s careful 
research is evident. The story is dramatic and 
compelling. Conversations and personalities are 
particularly realistic. 


O, THE BRAVE MUSIC. By Dorotuy 
EVELYN Smit. Dutton $3.00. 


The daughter of an aristocratic ‘“‘county”’ 
family married a young minister. This is the 
love story of one of her two daughters. The in- 
fluence of Rosie, who has wealth but couldn’t 
“take” education, envelops them all. A warm- 
hearted story with local charm. Quite English. 


PARTY GOING. By HENRY GREEN. Viking. 
$3.00. 

A group of idle-rich, sophisticated, young 
prewar Londoners bound for a holiday in France 
spend four hours fog-bound in a station waiting 
for a train. A social comedy, revealing human 
weakness. Implications in the Green manner. 


THE CAPTIVE WITCH. By Date VAN 
Every. Messner. $3.50. 


A story of the Kentucky frontier which will 
delight readers who enjoy Hervey Allen and 
Kenneth Roberts. The author has read exten- 
sively after listening eagerly to tales told by 
frontier grandfathers. This vivid creation of an 
Indian war hero and the women he loved is dra- 
matic and intense. A powerful period novel. 


THIS WAS TOMORROW. 
THANE. Duell, Sloan. $3.00. 


A continuation of the Williamsburg chroni- 
cle. Background of England, Germany, and 
America. Time: just before World War II. 


By ELswytu 


A TREASURE CHEST OF SPORT STO- 
RIES. Compiled by Max HERZBERG. 
Messner. $2.75. 


Nineteen stories: football, basketball, base- 
ball, wrestling, boxing, horse-racing, skiing, 
fencing, hockey; professionals and amateurs, 
winners and good losers, the coaches who train 
them. Stories are chosen from best magazines. 
Thrills, excitement, and good sportsmanship 
are emphasized. 


THE PORTABLE HENRY JAMES. Edited 
by Morton D. ZaBEL. Viking. $2.50. 


The “Portable’’ series is joined again by a 
fine collection of the best of a modern author. It 
includes most of his best-known stories (three 
complete short novels) and well-chosen ex- 
amples of his critical writings, as well as many of 
his best letters: to his brother, William James; 
to W. D. Howells; to Henry Adams. Inter- 
spersed freely throughout with background and 
pertinent information. 


THE SEVEN-LEAGUE CRUTCHES. By 
RANDALL JARRELL. Harcourt. Pp. 94. $2.75. 


Twenty-eight poems previously published in 
magazines collected under “Europe,” ‘“Chil- 
dren,” and “Once Upon a Time.’ They have 
sufficient fantasy and ellipsis to qualify as New 
Poetry but enough that may be understood at a 
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NEW BOOKS 


careful first reading to encourage a second look. 
Disillusioned but courageous. 


SELECTED POEMS OF HORACE GREGO- 
RY. Viking. Pp. 143. $3.00. 


As poet and critic, Gregory stands high with 
his colleagues. These are his careful choice of the 
work of twenty years. The topics and moods 
range widely, as does the degree of obliquity in 
expression. All in free verse, although “Chorus 
for Survival” has an irregularly placed rhyme in 
each stanza. 


SHEAVES. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Translated by NAGENDRANATH GUPTA. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 52. $2.50. 


Nearly a hundred short poems, which do not 
shun propositional statements—or symbolism. 
The sort of reflections of and upon the world 
which we should expect from a sensitive Hindu 
—pleasant but not arresting. The translation, 
line by line in supposedly free verse, necessarily 
loses the rhythm of the original. 


Reprints 


DAUGHTER. By JouN P. MARQUAND. 
Bantam. Pp. 474. $0.35. 
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IN TRAGIC LIFE. By Varots FisHEr. Pocket 
Books. Pp. 407. $0.35. 


KINGS ROW. By Henry BELLAMANN. Pocket 
Books. Pp. 677. $0.35. 


UNDER WESTERN SKIES. By JosEru 
Conrap. Introduction by Morton ZABEL. 
(“New Classic Series.’”) New Directions. 
Pp. 382. $1.50. 


ORLEY FARM. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
(“World’s Classics.’’) Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 415. $2.00. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By WIi11IAmM 
CONGREVE. Edited by Henry T. E. PER- 
rY. (“Crofts Classics.’’) Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. Pp. 105. $0.35. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By OLIVER 
GotpsmitH. Edited by KATHERINE C. 
BALDERSTON. (“Crofts Classics.”) Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Pp. 73. $0.35. 


SELECTED POEMS. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Edited by E. K. Brown. (“Crofts Classics.’’) 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp. 101. $0.35. 


SONNETS. By W1LL1AM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Hyper E. Rotttns. (“Crofts Classics.’’) 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Pp: 73. $0.35. 


Non fiction 


THE THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR, 
1950-51: A RECORD AND AN INTER- 
PRETATION. By GEorcE JEAN NATHAN. 
Knopf. $4.00. 


George Bernard Shaw has acclaimed Nathan 
as the best of all living dramatic critics. Con- 
tents: ‘Honor List,’’ ‘“Year’s Productions,” 
“Especially Interesting Performances,’ and 
“Index of Plays, Authors and Composers.” 
Plays are not included, but each play mentioned 
is summarized and interpreted. 


THE DARK AND THE DAMP: AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF JOCK WILSON. Dutton. 
$3.00. 


Avery Hopwood Major Award, 1950. Jock 
became a coal-miner, like his father, when he 
was thirteen years old. He writes well of his 
underground experiences, but he never pities 
himself, and he never faltered in his determina- 


tion to get an education. The obstacles which 
he overcame and the success he is meeting as a 
writer and poet make stimulating reading. Pen 
sketches by the author. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 
CARLOS WILLIAMS. Random House. 
$3.75. 

At sixty-eight the physician, author of nov- 
els, essays, and poetry, tells the story of his life. 
He has known many eminent people; reminis- 
cences of Gertrude Stein and Ezra Pound are of 
particular interest. His portraits are vivid. He 
is a successful man. Readers may question his 
opinions about “‘a man’s value to society,” but 
Williams was an honorable man. An interesting 
book. 


VOYAGE TO WINDWARD: THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By J. C. 
Furnas. Sloane. Pp. 566. $5.00 
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A full-length portrait of an unusual man. It 
reads like fiction, but it is true. The parts deal- 
ing with his life in the South Seas are most in- 
teresting. Scotland, Switzerland, France, and 
California are in the background. Fanny Sit- 
well, Henry James, Henry Adams, and Poly- 
nesian chiefs figure in the cast of characters. 
Stevenson was really an invalid, but his vitality 
was astonishing as Furnas pictures it. Photo- 
graphs. 


THE POETRY OF EZRA POUND. By 
Hucu Kenner. New Directions. Pp. 342. 
$4.00. 

This attempt to remove the misunderstand- 
ings which have prevented even those who enjoy 
Eliot and Joyce from reading Pound proceeds 
systematically and chronologically through 
Pound’s output. The reader is advised to keep 
Pound’s books at hand and to apply the expli- 
cation step by step. A sixteen-page appendix 
summarizes the Cantos, which Kenner sees as a 
great symphony. The book received the John 
Addison Porter Prize of Yale University. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE: ADDRESS- 
ES TO THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
[BRITISH], SECOND VOLUME. George 
G. Harap & Co. (London). Pp. 187. 


Eight. pleasant, thoughtful, but not striking 
addresses on widely diverse literary topics. The 
names of Joyce Cary and Angela Thirkell will 
be most familiar to American readers. Viscount 
Samuel condemns the obscurity of poetry in the 
1940’s, and Herman Peshmann praises what we 
now call the ‘““New Poetry.” 


AN AMERICAN HISTORY. By MERLE 
CurtTI, RicHarp H. SHryock, THomas C. 
CocuRAN, and FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON. 
2 vols. Harper. $9.00. 


The authors have produced a fresh product 
from well-used materials. Although not com- 
pletely without it, there is less of the traditional 
history-by-chronology emphasis, devoting its 
presentation instead to the topical approach. 
Evidence of the departure appears greatest in 
chapters on “Cultural Patterns,” “Social Reac- 
tions,” and “Politics: The New Deal.” The vol- 
umes are generously provided with clear, singu- 
lar statistical maps which should attract the eye 
and the mind of even the youngest. Its unwieldy 
nature categorizes it as a better teacher’s ref- 
erence book than as a textbook for high school 
students. 
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THE HARPER HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
By Davin M. Ross. Harper. $7.50. 


As handsome a book as has come to the stalls 
in many months, this history of Western paint- 
ing begins with “Bison” before 12,000 B.c. and 
carries the reader through the sterile and the 
prolific centuries up to Picasso’s “Guernica.” 
Dr. Robb writes in a lively style with the assur- 
ing air of a man who knows his subject. Not a 
definitive work, it classifies more by periods 
than by schools. Enhancing the text are 506 ex- 
quisitely wrought halftones. A fine museum and 
guide between covers. 


SATURDAY REVIEW READER. Bantam. 

Pp. 197. $0.25. 

An anthology of outstanding articles which 
have appeared in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture with Steinbeck, Faulkner, and Leacock, 
among others, covering topics from Grandma 
Moses to world government. 


SHAW’S PLAYS IN REVIEW. By Desmonp 
MacCartuy. Thames & Hudson. $3.00. 


Twenty-seven of Shaw’s best and best-known 
plays come under the scrutiny of a London 
drama critic who has sat in judgment of 


Shavian efforts for over forty years. The essays . 


include discussion of the staging and the actor- 
participants, as well as of the values of each 
play. 


POEMS IN PROGRESS. By Puy tis Bart- 
LETT. Oxford University Press. $4.00. 


How do poets get their thoughts on paper? 
Under what conditions must they work? In what 
temper of mind? Miss Bartlett investigates 
these and kindred matters in outstanding Brit- 
ish and American poets. The results make in- 
teresting reading. 


THE VICTORIAN TEMPER. By JEROME 
HAMILTON Buckiey. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 282. $4.50. 


Loosely organized around various schools of 
Victorian literary thought, this volume is a 
running account of the intellectual climate and 
tastes of the period. The clear exposition of the 
birth and development of the tendency to aes- 
theticism which culminated in the “yellow 
nineties” makes it useful to students of nine- 
teenth-century English literature. 
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Teaching Materials 
For Class Use 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE. By Epna 
L. STERLING, MABEL F. Rice, and OTHERS. 
Heath. Grade 7, $1.88; Grade 8, $1.96. 


English Is Our Language offers a complete 
package of materials! andis the polished produc- 
tion of experienced authors of established repu- 
tation. The texts develop a well-designed plan of 
work emphasizing oral and written communi- 
cation and provide for ample practice of the es- 
sential English skills. A sincere attempt is made 
to set up real-life experiences, or reasonable 
facsimiles thereof, at successive levels of ma- 
turity. There is skilful interweaving of review 
with new material; testing opportunities are 
gently and generously inserted. The typography 
is in clean contrast; the Watson and Busoni 
illustrations add sparkle. This is a workman-like 
and lively product conceived in a spirit of warm 

sympathy for our students. The authors have 
their hearts in the right place. 

The exemplary Guide for Teaching offers a 
liberal course in English education, sound and 
alert in its philosophy and richly imaginative 
with suggestions and techniques. It is a pity 
that the texts do not have the courage of the 
Guide’s convictions. The Guide raises the ques- 
tion: “Will the child’s knowledge of rules and 
definitions improve his oral and written com- 
munication?” It affirms that “repeated ear 
training in correct usage is worth any amount 
of repetition of the rules.” The texts, as is the 
pattern with texts, seem to have little confi- 
dence in this inescapable axiom and are heavily 
interlarded with boxed rules and standards 
pleasantly though faintly disguised with the 
titles “Do You Remember?” and “Did You 
Notice?” “Improvement,” states the Guide, 

. ‘will come when the child has learned to make 
the rules for himself from observation based on 
experience that is real to him.” Is not now the 
time to support this good common sense in prac- 
tice? The texts open a philosophy so elastic as 
to include practices for all of us though we may 
follow different teaching prophets in our pro- 

t The texts are accompanied by Guides for Teach- 


ing, $0.60 for either; and My Study Book, $0.56 for 
either. 


fession. There is aid and comfort for the more 
traditional and leadership for the progressive. 
It must be admitted that we are in a difficult 
period of transition in our teaching philosophies. 
It would be hard to publish and sell a textbook 
that ignored precision in usage, “correct” 
English, rules, and the ubiquitous sentence dia- 
gram. The inclusion of such items cannot rob 
this series of their real worth to teachers of 
English. These books will be and ought to be 
widely accepted. 
PETER DONCHIAN 


Wayne UNIVERSITY 
Derrorr, MICHIGAN 


BOOKS FOR YOU: A LIST FOR LEISURE 
READING FOR USE BY STUDENTS IN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (21 W. 68th St., 
Chicago 21), 1951. Pp. 1-130. 

The booklist of leisure reading divided under 
headings—“Our United States,” “Other Lands 
and Other Peoples” (including fifteen), “Well 
Being of Others,” “Personal Growth,” ‘The 

Jorld at Work,” ‘Adventure, Mystery, Ro- 
mance,” “Understanding Nature,” ““The Prog- 
ress of Science,” “Arts for a Full Life,” “Values 
and Beliefs,” plus the assistance of a full table 
of contents and both author and title indexes— 
provides every pupil the key to discovery of the 
best reading adapted to his interests, with the 
least teacher and library personnel assistance 
possible. A student may prepare in his classroom 
to attend the library as a well-informed indi- 
vidual. 

Annotations such as this (p. 83) 


THames Ross, NORTH AFTER 
SEALS. 


How Ben Galloway, a young Newfoundlander, 
shipped aboard the Ranger on an adventurous and 
successful expedition. 


inspire a student to read adventure. 

The use of no grade placement on books 
leaves the student and the teacher freer to 
choose from the basis of interest and ability of 
the reader. The grouping under each general 
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heading into types also serves well in the choice 
of the book. The books cover all walks of life 
and all circumstances of existence. 

The format of Books for You is challenging to 
interest: white, sleek paper; varied type; at- 
tractive cover (scene from Eaton’s Gandhi, 
Fighter without a Sword); also, seventeen illus- 
trations from the best-known books, scattered 
through the list, making possible an accurate 
choice of books for all pupils of Grades [IX—XII. 
Especially commendable is such a grouping of 
books as on page 4, ‘‘Rivers of America Series,” 
under which are listed thirty-nine books on 
rivers of the United States. A “must” in every 
English classroom. 

SELMA L. BIsHoP 


ABILENE H1GH SCHOOL 
ABILENE, TEXAS 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE. By HELEN R. RAn- 
DOLPH, ERMA PIXLEy, Dorotuy D. DucGan, 
and Frep McKInnEY. Houghton. Pp. 344. 
$2.56. 

This “text in life adjustment,” as the authors 
call it, is an innovation. It offers the high school 
student advice upon all the problems which he 
faces and attempts to stimulate his own think- 
ing about them. School orientation, mental hy- 
giene, family and friend relations, work, leisure, 
and ideals are treated in “parts’’ of from three 
to five sections. There is more than could be 
covered at all thoroughly in one year. No grade 
level is indicated; even ninth-graders could 
read the words, and vocation and marriage get 
too little emphasis for the twelfth grade. The 
book offers no help with language skills and em- 
ploys literature only in the leisure section. 


Films 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE:  BACK- 


GROUND FOR HIS WORKS. Wi.1aM G. 

BRINK, educational collaborator. Coronet. 

13 minutes. $62.50. 

This brief film manages to include actual 
scenes of the Shakespeare country, excerpts 


from five of the plays most frequently studied 
in high school, examples of expressions that have 
become part of our daily language, and his- 
torical sites that make for greater understand- 
ing of the plays. Among thé scenes taken inEng- 
land by the special crew working on this film 
are Kenilworth Castle, Stratford, the River 
Avon, Anne Hathaway Cottage, the George 
Inn, the Tower of London, and the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre. 

Vignettes from the following works are of- 
fered: Act II, scene 2 of Romeo and Juliet; Act I, 
scene 5 of Macbeth; Act II, scene 1 of The 
Taming of the Shrew; Act IV, scene 1 of The 
Merchant of Venice; and Hamlet’s soliloquy 
from Act III, scene 1. Other plays mentioned 
because of their contributions to the language 


of our time are As You Like It, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, The Comedy of Errors, Measure for 
Measure, Julius Caesar, Cymbeline, All’s Well 
That Ends Well, and King Lear. 

The presentation of so much valuable back- 
ground material in so short a time, a scenario 
that is easily understood by secondary-school 
students; organization with a good beginning, 
middle, and ending combine to do exactly what 
the film is designed to do—provide background 
for understanding and appreciating Shake- 
speare’s plays. Students and teachers who have 
seen the film in the reviewer’s school have ex- 
pressed unanimous approval. An excellent four- 
page teacher’s guide is available. 

More films of this type and this length are 
desirable. They would go far toward supplying 
the information which another generation of 
students usually had, but which our own sadly 
lacks. 


JosEPH MERSAND 


Lone Istanp City (N.Y.) HicH ScHoor 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


For Individual Reading 


THE FIRST BOOK OF TREES. By M. B. 
Cormack. Franklin Watts. $1.75. 


Trees—their growth, their differences, their 
services, the need for their conservation—make 
a fascinating story for even the adult reader of 
this attractive book. The language, however, is 
simple and clear enough for the seventh-grade 
science class, and the format will appeal to the 
young reader. Excellent illustrations with un- 
derstandable explanations plainly identify 
about sixty varieties of trees. A highly worth- 
while book. 

MyrTLE BLANK 
JEFFERSON JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LUCKY: THE FAMOUS FOUNDLING. By 
Roy MACKLANnp. A. A. Wyn, Inc. $2.00. 


This is a precious book which will be thor- 
oughly enjoyed by young and old alike. It is the 
story of a foundling pup, Lucky, that was 
adopted by Life Photographer Nina Leen, 
whose pictures make the book. Children will fall 
in love with the little dog, and even their par- 
ents’ hearts will be warmed by it. It isa “must” 
for all libraries, both public and private. 


Mary E. WItps 
ANDERSON (S.C.) JuNioR HicH ScHOOL 


THE RINGLINGS: WIZARDS OF THE CIR- 
CUS. By AtvIN F. HaRLow. Messner. $2.75. 


This is the story behind the large, well-known 
circus and of the seven Ringling brothers who 
made it. It began with a teen-age boy who 
tried to learn to ride bareback on an old horse 
years ago. It tells how he and his brothers be- 
gan their own acts at home and how from this 
small beginning the present-day circus, one of 
the biggest and best, grew. Junior and senior 
high school children will enjoy it. 

M. E. W. 


CHARIOT IN THE SKY. By Arna Bon- 
TEMPS. Winston. $2.50. 


Caleb Willows rises doggedly from slave boy 
to student at newly formed, impoverished Fisk 
University, where he joins the Jubilee Singers. 
Singing the songs they learned in slave cabins, 
the student group tour the North and Europe to 


raise money to save their school. Rather well- 
defined characters perform credibly in a Recon- 
struction setting, but a stringy plot and lack of 
detail mar the work. Early high school. 


HeEnrY M. BrIcKELL 


Townsuip HicH ScHooL 
Cuicaco Hercuts, ILLINOIS 


THE BIG OUT. By Arnotp Hano. Barnes. 
$2.50. 

Technicolor writing about the last games of 
an aging catcher by a man who must know the 
bitter taste of diamond dust. A contrived, melo- 
dramatic tale containing a loving wife, a leath- 
ery old manager, and the stock prodigal kid 
brother—yet written so provocatively it will 
cut TV’s audience by one for the afternoon. 
Sophomores and juniors. 

H. M. B. 


AIR MISSION RED. By FrRepreric NELSON 
Litren. Rand McNally. $2.50. 


Summoned home from college to pilot a plane 
for his father’s Alaskan salmon cannery, play- 
boy Steve Ames begins a series of adventures 
leading to his kidnaping by a Russian secret 
agent. Steve’s resemblance to Mike Valenko, 
his limited knowledge of Russian, and Sonya 
Valenko’s gratitude for having saved her broth- 
er’s life help him to escape the Russian secret 
police and return home. This exciting story will 
interest any boy or girl. 

FLORENCE GUILD 
SHORTRIDGE HiGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CATCHPENNY STREET. By EL.izaBETH 
HEADLEY. Macrae-Smith. $2.50. 


This is a light but interesting love story in 
which Ellen Arthur is torn between two loves, 
a type of story which appeals to younger teen- 
age girls. Though the setting is World War I, 
such problems as loyalty to family ties despite 
restrictions, social acceptance, the choice of a 
career, and tolerance are just as important to- 
day and give the book a little more depth than 
is usually found in such stories. 


Grace D. 


Tuomas JEFFERSON HicH ScHOOL 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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GUNS IN THE WILDERNESS. By CHARLES 
G. Wuson. Ives Washburn. $2.50. 


For boys and girls, ages ten to fourteen, who 
like adventure combined with some history, we 
recommend Guns in the Wilderness. The tale fol- 
lows the exciting life of Noell Goffe in England 
and in America from 1665 to 1676. Pursued by 
the king’s agents because their family was 
prominent in the revolt against Charles I, Noell 
and his uncle escape by boat from plague-rid- 
den, fire-ridden London. In America, Noell joins 
Colonial troops who fight King Philip’s Indians 
and finds his long-lost grandfather. 


Harpy FIncu 


GREENWICH (CoNN.) HiGH SCHOOL 


JIM KONSTANTY. By FRANK YEUTTER. 
Barnes. $2.50. 


This fourth volume in the “Most Valuable 
Player Series’’ tells the story of Jim Konstanty, 
who pitched in seventy-four games for the 
Phillies in 1950, started in the first game of the 


1950 World Series, was the best relief pitcher - 


of the year, and was chosen the most valuable 
player in the National League for 1950. Any 
baseball fan will enjoy this. 

H. F. 


ANIMAL TOOLS. By GrorcE F. Mason. 
Morrow. $2.00. 


The small volume is packed with interesting 
facts about the unusual equipment which ani- 
mals possess for the purpose of living. The il- 
lustrations add to the reader’s understanding 
and enjoyment of the book. Science-minded 
readers will appreciate this book, which is de- 
signed to acquaint its readers with strange 
things in the phenomena of nature. 


Joun DINGMAN 


CENTENNIAL JuNIOR HicH ScHOoOoL 
DecaTurR, ILLINOIS 


WAGON TO A STAR. By Frances Lyncu 
 McGutre. Caxton Printers, Ltd. $3.00. 


The pleasantly told story of Iowa farm life 
in the late 1800’s gives readers an authentic 
glimpse of a period in midwestern life. The 
numerous and well-placed illustrations add 
charm and interest to an excellently bound 
book. The four children and the parents are 
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shown in wholesome American life. The book 
will appeal strongly to junior high school stu- 
dents who insist on action. 

J. D. 


O.K. FOR DRIVE AWAY. By Henry B. 
Lent. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A graphic, concise, and picturesque history 
of the development of the motorcar, O.K. for 
Drive Away takes us behind the scenes for up- 
to-the-minute views of master car-builders. 

In easy-to-understand language, devoid of 
technical phrases, it brings to youth of all ages 
a romantic and factual exposition of fascinating 
methods in design, construction, and proving 
that have made the car of today a marvel of 
precision, performance, and pleasure. 


WELDON F. WHETZEL 


LEITERSBURG SCHOOL 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


TIME OUT FOR YOUTH. By Artuvr S. 
GREGOR. Macmillan. $2.50. 


High school students will find the answer to 
many vital questions in this well-written book. 
Living with parents, budgeting time and money, 
and adjusting to high school life are treated in a 
friendly, problem-solving manner. Especially 
interesting are the chapters on developing a 
personality and forming a code designed to 
make the adolescent become a happy, success- 
ful adult. 

SALLY WINFREY 


Dwicut Morrow Hicu ScHoo. 
ENGLEWoop, NEW JERSEY 


CITY NEIGHBOR: THE STORY OF JANE 
ADDAMS. By CtarA INGRAM JUDSON. 
Scribner’s. 


An excellent biography of Jane Addams, 
written in an interesting, readable way. The ma- 
terial is taken from letters, articles, and books 
written by Miss Addams, from articles about 
her, and from the author’s personal acquaint- 
ance with her. It is suitable for junior high 
people, but it could be used for slow readers in 
high school or for Americanization classes. 
Ralph Ray’s black-and-white illustrations are 
good. 


ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


Grant Junior HicH ScHooi 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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2 books for the price of One! 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and a modern classic for com- 


parison. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman 


ROMEO AND JULIET~— 
Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 


JULIUS CAESAR— 
Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 


MACBETH— 
The Emperor Jones 1.75 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 
Present and Past 1.95 


HAMLET and Other Tragedies— 
Old and New 1.75 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
Present and Past 1.95 


MILTON'S MINOR POEMS— 
Modern Descriptive Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 


Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 


© Many IMPROVED Features 
@ Same LOW Price 


THE 
AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


A carefully prepared abridgment of 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY, 
edited by Clarence L. Barnhart. 

Contains a unique special section of 
exercises on how to use the dictionary 
more effectively. This helpful material 
will not be found in any other dictionary, 
regardless of price! 

Up-to-date, 1951 printing from all 
new plates on high quality paper—extra- 
strong binding. 

Net School Price $1.50 
Thumb Indexed Edition $2.00 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 7 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 8 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 9 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 10 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 11 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 12 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 
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Writing in High School 


HEATH TEXTS for: the stimulation of ideas growing out of stu- 
dents’ experience - good style - good usage - special skills - spelling 


An all-round composition text for Grades X- 
XII. ... Meets the requirements of An Ez- 
perience Curriculum in English. . . . Thousands 
LEARNING TO WRITE of suggestions for doing and for writing... . 

All problems presented and worked out with a 
REVISED 1951 grand sense of humor. 510pp. 


Smitu, Paxton & MESERVE 


To teach high school students to express them- 
selves vividly and correctly in both speech and 
Woo tey, Scort & TRESSLER writing. ... Some special features: Founda- 
tion training in sentence sense; suggestions 


HANDBOOK OF WRIT- for training one’s self to think; detailed in- 


struction in the use of the library; materials 

ING AND SPEAKI NG for improving all phases of speech; complete, 
stimulating presentation of grammar and 
usage. 336pp. 


ReppIck A realistic guide to producing the school paper. 
... Covers every step—from planning and 


JOU RNALISM AND THE leg work in getting news stories, to reading 


proof and conducting subscription campaigns. 


SCHOOL PAPER, Third ed. { 


For easy and rapid teaching of correct spelling. 

' Youne . . . Only those little demon-words that peren- 

nially catch high school students unaware 

THE WORDS WE USE are stressed. ... General principles of word 

study and instruction in the use of the dic- 

BOOKS I-IV tionary are included. Four small paper-bound 
books. 72pp. each. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York CHICAGO 
ATLANTA San FrRANcIscO DaALLas LonDON 


